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THE FUTURE OF THE MONEY MARKET. 


With the approach of the fall trade, the attention of the 
financial community is more and more attracted to questions 
connected with the future monetary movements of the coun- 
try. The accumulation of deposits and of greenbacks in all 
our large cities has been active, and the surplus reserves have 
risen to a level which shows the magnitude of the obstacles 
that our banks meet in employing their accumulating 
resources. Two general results have usually been developed 
under such a state of things as now prevails in the money 
market. The banks, finding themselves unable to lend as 
freely as they desire, are forced to lower their rates of 
interest, and the general average of the loan market is 
brought down by the active competition to a rate much 
lower than it should be. Secondly, some of the banks lend 
to borrowers who would not receive such accommodation at 
all in a less plethoric condition of the money market, because 
of their present rating and credit. Moreover, loans are 
made upon securities and subject to conditions which involve 
risks and contingencies such as are incompatible with sound 
banking. The consequence of such a mischievous deviation 
from the ordinary rules of banking safety is that when busi- 
ness revives, and a pressure is brought to bear upon the 
banking system, the weaker and more expanded institutions 
either have to succumb, or they retain their position in their 
respective clearing houses by the favor of their col- 
leagues. One of the weakest points in our financial system 
is its inability, as at present conducted, to accumulate in dull 
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seasons a sufficient strength in reserves and idle capital, to 
meet the strain of the spring and fall activity in business, 
without monetary perturbation and spasmodic movements in 
the rate of interest. 

We have received a brief communication on this subject 
from an officer of one of the largest banks in this 
city. He anticipates a return next autumn of mercantile 
activity with some responsive movements in the loan market. 
He says:—“ An active money market may be expected this 
fall. The banks throughout the country, it may be feared, 
are not prepared for the strain. Two in St. Louis have 
already succumbed, also several in Pennsylvania, and others 
in Illinois. The long plethora of money has demoralized 
more or less everybody in the banking business. Commercial 
money-deposits have been diverted to an unusual degree out 
of commercial channels into railroad bonds, or real estate 
securities, and the like, or endorsed renewable paper ; so much 
so that when the wants of commerce come, as come they 
will in the movement of our large crops, when depositors 
want their money, a large number of banks wiil find them- 
selves without available assets. Many may have to suspend 
or burst; a panic may not follow, but much distrust will 
The natural laws of physics are not more sure than are the 
natural laws of commerce. They may lie from extraordinary 
causes dormant for a time, but they will reassert themselves 
the first opportunity; the law of the cube in the piece of 
coarse salt is plainly perceptible, but not so when ground to 
powder, or held in solution by water. But let the water 
evaporate, let natural causes take possession of it, and its 
natural laws reassert themselves. This law of the cube again 
appears with all its force.” 

These suggestive observations are well worthy of being 
considered, not only by those who are expecting an improve- 
ment in business, but especially by men whose anticipations 
are less sanguine. In all our large cities, a considerable 
aggregate of banking business has been done and a multi- 
tude of risks have been accepted, which owe their existence 
to the temptations referred to by our correspondent. The 
months of July and August are often the most dangerous 
to inexperienced, incautious and over-enterprising bankers. 
Of course it is not known whether we shall have the active 
business recuperation which is by many persons predicted for 
the early future. But it is at any rate possible, if not proba- 
ble. Many observers of great shrewdness and experience 
deem it almost certain. Hence it will be the part of 
wisdom for such of our banks as are too much expanded, as 
well as for such as are in a healthier condition, to hold them- 
selves ready to take advantage of any favorable turn in our 
mercantile and financial affairs, and when such a conjuncture 
comes its results may be developed suddenly. 
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THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


The success of the recent loan has attracted considerable 
attention to the present position of the public debt. It 
appears that the funded debt amounted at the end of the 
fiscal year, to $1,697,000,000 against $1,695,000,000 in 1873. 
This part of the public debt during the last four years has 
undergone very little change in its aggregate. But as to 
the elements of which it is made up, considerable change 
has been made, as will be seen from the subjoined table : 


FUNDED DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Fune 30, 1873. June 30, 1874. Fune 30, 1876. Fune 30, 1877. 


> > ’ 
¥ per cent. ... —_—— . _—— . . 140,000,000 
i 414,567,300 . 510,628,050 . 711,685,800 . 703,266,650 

1,281,238,650 . 1,213,624,700 . 984,999,650 . 854,621,850 


Total funded. 1,695,805,950 . 1,724,262,750 . 1,696,685,450 . 1,697,888, 500 
Unfunded 452,012,763 . 419,835,491 . 402,753,895 . 362,269,513 


Total debt.... 2,147,818,713 . 2,143,088,241 . 2,099,439,345 . 2,060,158,013 


At the close of the war, the mass of the floating debt was 
gradualiy funded into five-twenty six per cent. bonds of 
which several classes were issued, all of which, except those 
of the last three issues, have been called in according to law, 
and notice has been given by the Treasury Department, that 
the liability of the Government to pay interest on them will 
cease on a specified day, and that the holders of the bonds 
should send them in for payment. The larger part of the 
5-20s now outstanding, belong to the three classes—the con- 
sols of 1865, 1867, and 1868. The figures refer to the date of 
the issue of the bonds, and in the classes of 1867 and 1868, 
are printed in red ink on each of the coupons under the 
figures giving the number of the bonds. The figures are 
omitted from the coupons of the bonds of 1865, only the 
number of the bond appearing. These three classes of bonds 
bear on their coupons the faces of General Sherman, General 
Grant, Hugh McCulloch, and Andrew Johnson, which appear 
respectively on the $50, $100, $500, and $1,000 bonds. The 
interest on the bonds of 1867 and 1868, is payable semi-an- 
nually, in January and July, while the bonds of 1865, and of 
earlier dates, draw interest by their coupons in May and 
November. 

The Government is now calling in the bonds of 1865, 
calls having previously been made for $35,000,000, in addition 
to the recent calls for $30,000,000 more. As fast as the sales 
of the new four per cent. bonds will permit, further calls 
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may be expected to follow. Before the calls referred to were 
made, there were outstanding $ 220,000,000 of the 1865 bonds. 
The interest on all of these will cease September 11th. The 
condition of the unfunded debt of the United States showed 
the following changes at the close of the four fiscal years 
under review: 


UNFUNDED DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES, 1873-1877. 
Fune 30, 1873. Fune 30, 1874. Fune 30, 1876. Fune 30, 1877. 


Greenbacks $ 356,079,967 . $ 382,076,732 . $ 369,839,201 . $ 359,828,294 


Fractional currency. 44,799,365. 45,881,295. 34,446,595. 20,403,137 
Four per cents 678,000 . 678,000 . — 


Past due debt 51,929,710 . 3,216,590 . 3,902,420 . 16,648,650 
Accrued interest..... 42,356,652. 38,939,087 . 38,514,004. 40,882,792 
Navy pension fund.. 14,000,000. 14,000,000. 14,000,000. 14,000,000 
Gold notes . 22,825,100. 28,681,400. 41,572,600 


Total unfunded ... $ 549,303,694 . $ 506,940,072 . $480, 383,620 . $ 493,335,473 
Less gold balances.. 87,507,402. 74,205,304. 73,625,584. 115,122,473 


461,796,292 . 432,734,768 . 415,758,036 . 378,213,000 
Less cur’ncy balances 9,783,529. 14,576,010. 13,004,141. 15,943,487 


Net unfunded debt. $ 452,012,763 . $419,835,491 . $402,753,895 . $ 362,269,513 


INSOLVENCY AND THE NATIONAL WEALTH. 


Insolvencies, in commercial countries, are a good barometer 
of public and private credit. Hence, the records of these 
disasters have been more eagerly received, and more gene- 
rally studied, since the panic of 1873, than ever before. The 
quarterly report of the mercantile failures of 1877, compiled 
by Messrs. Dun, Barlow & Co., shows a somewhat healthier 
condition of business and of credit in most of the wealthier 
sections of the country. The number of failures in the first 
six months of this year, has been 4,749 against 4,600 for the 
corresponding period in 1876. The liabilities involved were 
in 1876 $ 108,415,429, and in the present year only $99,606,171. 
The subjoined table will show the comparison between the 
failures of the first and second quarters of this year, with the 
various quarterly returns of previous years. 


QUARTERLY REPORTS OF FAILURES, 1875 TO 1877. 


— First Quarter.—— ——Second Quarter.——~ —-—Total for the Year.——\ 
Y’rs. No. Amount. Average. No. Amount. Average. No. Amount. Average. 


1875 . 1,982 . $43,176,953 . $21,784 . 1,581 . $33,667,313 . $21,295. 7,740 . $ 201,060,333 . $25,960 
1876 . 2,806. 64,644,156. 23,038. 1,794 . 43,771,273- 24,398. 9,092. 191)117,786 . 21,020 
1877 . 2,869. 54,538,074- 19,010. 1,880 . 45,068,097. 23,972. — —_. 

One of the important movements illustrated by this table 
is that the average liabilities of the insolvents recently 
reported show a reaction from the late tendency to decrease. 
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For some time after the panic of 1873, the tendency in the 
insolvency reports was to descend to a lower average. 
Throughout the country the number of failures was greater, 
but the average liabilities of the insolvent firms were, on 
the whole, declining. Many causes appear to have been at 
work to produce this result. In 1873 and 1874 the failures 
of the large firms were very numerous, and many business 
men, who are on the insolvent list of subsequent years, did 
not succumb until they had long and hopelessly struggled 
with a heavy load of obligations, which they slowly and pain- 
fully liquidated as they could, and at length were obliged 
from sheer exhaustion, to fail; their remaining liabilities hav- 
ing been reduced to a comparatively small, but to them 
unmanageable sum. 

Another large class of the failures are those of men of 
small capital and narrow credit, whose liabilities have been 
limited by the fact that the insolvents never reached such 
a status as to enjoy extensive buying facilities. These and 
other classes of insolvencies have had their ranks filled with 
more rapidity, no doubt, in consequence of the approach of 
specie payments and the changes which the expectation of 
resumption is working in the currency, the credit, and the 
banking systems of this country. The inquiries of our bank- 
ers and merchants into the progress of recuperation and the 
prospects of business are much facilitated by such reports as 
that under review. One of its most interesting and valuable 
features is, that the large commercial cities are reported 
separately. We can thus compare the mercantile disasters in 
each of those cities, one with another, and obtain information 
of a most useful character as to the financial and fiduciary 
condition of the mercantile community at different periods. 
The subjoined table gives a complete view of the number 
and amount of the insolvencies of the United States and of 
Canada, for the first half of the years 1876 and 1877. It may 
be advantageously compared with the corresponding records 
published in this Magazine for previous years. 

( See Table on page 86.) 

The commercial community is under some obligation to 
Messrs. Dun, Barlow & Co., for the frequency with which the 
statistics have been issued during the last few years of the 
insolvencies in our chief cities, and throughout the United 
States. Independently of the special value of such informa- 
tion to merchants and other persons who distribute credit, 
there is a peculiar advantage in the statistics of failures when 
preserved and accurately collated from year to year, inasmuch 
as they enable our capitalists, our bankers, and our econo- 
mists, to understand better the course of events, and to fore- 
cast the future with more certainty and precision. In France, 
and other European countries, such statistical investigation is 
too much neglected, or it is less completely performed 
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INSOLVENCIES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, JANUARY TO 
JUNE, 1876 AND 1877. 

Total for second Total for first six Total for first six 
—Quarter in 1877. —months of 1877.— -—months of*1876.— 
States and No. of Amountof No of Amountof Nog Amount of 
Territories. Failures. Liabilities. Failures. Liabilities. Failures. Liabilities. 
Alabama * $36,300 . 33. $526,031. 38. $ 480,929 

Arizona ‘ —_—_  .—. _o-. — 
Arkansas . 77:425 . 15. 176,325. 23. 190,649 

California . 898,197 . 179. 1,456,756. —. 

C. of S. Francisco - 4825,816. 78. 5,802,035. 97. 1,773, 109 
Colorado " 206,500. 21. 386,400. 22. 209, 341 
Connecticut « £,070,317 . + 2,930,740. 98. 2,272,694 
2,500 . : 18,500 . 3. 67,000 
Delaware . 43,000 . : 149,500 . 9 - 133,c00 
Dis. of Columbia. . 617,900 . ; 933,600. 12’: 54777 
Florida ‘ 97,500 . . 120,500. Ir. 66,000 
Georgia . 219,240 . ‘ 703,696 . ‘ 2,747,591 
‘ 5,000 . ‘ 29,500 . , 3,500 
Tllinois. .....20..0008 - 2,051,800 . «+ 893,500. ‘ 3,895,000 
City of Chicago.. - 1,408,300 . + 4,710,600. . 5:975,900 
Indiana - 1,103,270 . - @294;885. 196. 2,131,421 
490,100 . + 1,543,400. ° 1,576,480 
62,050 . ° 136,250. . 275,000 
1,630, 100 + 3,943,750 . + 4,223,700 
308,518 . ; 434,518 . ; 1,124,793 
. 279,800 . , 571,000 . Bs 932,550 
Maryland. + 1,151,600 . - 1,756,502. ‘ 1,146,892 
Massachusetts - 1,826,445 . - 4,190,128. ‘s 7,436,178 
City of Boston... . 1,101,400 , : 2,161,200 js “ 7,426,200 
Michigan. - 2,535,344 - + 4,943,325. - 4,457,844 
Minnesota : 673,955 . + 1,096,515. p 364,085 
Mississippi ‘ 83,300 . : 599,689 . m 493,783 
Missouri a 86,200 . < 461,842. ‘ 794,200 
City of St. Louis. . 2,670,250 . + 3:491,250. . 1,087,233 
Montana . —_— =~. : . ° 55,000 
Nebraska ; 117,400 . ° 201,300. ‘ 57,200 
- 107,586 . e 460, 329 . 2. 62,700 
New Hampshire.. ‘ 68,500 . : 220,162. 22. 391,500 
New Jersey . 1,259,828 . - 1,950,828. 79. 905,179 
New York . 4,140,878 . + 9,845,599. 450. 9, 292, 381 
C. of New York. . 4,627,268 . - 16,545,064. 442. 18,776,660 
North Carolina... ‘ 238,800 . . 411,965. 94. 718,285 
Ohi .......cecseeeee - 41,136,642 . - 3,890,637. amy. 2,821,857 
C. of Cincinnati. ‘ 772,242. 56- 1,813,890. 49. 1,609,007 
Oregon . 104,304. 18. 175,904. 14. 154,716 
Pennsylvania 134. 3,367,191 . 300- 6,052,957. 236. 4,997,649 
C.ofPhiladelphia 37. 733:893 - 83- 2,215,873. 73. 2,691,800 
Rhode Island 28. 1,335,410 . 54- 2,183,587. 89. 5,097,746 
South Carolina... 11. 132,236 . 53- 924,496. 70. 1,258,665 
Tennessee a3. 191,350 . 506- 602,450. Ig. 1,670,965 
Territories _—. —_—_  . -- _—. 
25. 201,697 . 77+ 1,006,620. go. 1,018, 138 
x. 4,000 , 5: 30,000 . Fa 6,000 
Vermont I5. 168,400 . 49- 400,863. 29. 699,034 
Virginia & W.Va. 45. 388,843 . 88- 821,660. 119. 2,781,329 
Washington Ter.. ‘ 31,800 , 4° 45,800 . a4 162,664 
Wisconsin.......... 30. 308,702 . 76- 1,143,956. 127. 1,820, 105 
Wyoming : —  .>--: . Es 37,000 


- $45,068,097 . 4,749- $99,606,171 . 4,600 . $ 108,415,429 


Dom. of Canada.. 572. $7,576,511 . 650- $7,575,326.1,223 . $15,151,837 
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than in the United States. Private enterprise is much better 
adapted for such researches, and under our popular institu- 
tions it is scarcely possible that a Government bureau could 
do the work here satisfactorily. It is to be desired, there- 
fore, that the compilers would continue in subsequent years 
the accurate and useful statistics with which they have made 
us so familiar. 

In Great Britain, the number of failures in the financial, 
wholesale mercantile, and manufacturing branches of trade 
during 1876, were reported by Mr. Richard Seyd, in the Lon- 
don 7Zimes, to have been 2,056. Of these, the failures in Lon- 
don were 557; those in Liverpool, 87; in Manchester, 128; 
in Lancashire, 90; in Yorkshire, (excluding Middlesborough 
and Hull), 287; in Birmingham and the Midland Iron 
District, 182; in Newcastle, Middlesborough, Hull, and 
District, 86; in Bristol, Cardiff, Newport, and Swansea, go; 
in the rest of England, 379; in Scotland, 133; in Ireland, 37. 
The total failures in 1865 were 1,450; 1866, 1,610; 1867, 
1,564 ; 1868, 2,145; 1869, 2,315 ; 1870, 1,351 5 1871, 1,122; 1872, 
1,326 ; 1873, 1,745 ; 1874, 1,751; 1875, 1,720; 1876, 2,065. Dur- 
ing the last five years—from 1872 to 1876—the leading 
branches of wholesale commerce show the following propor 
tions of failures : 


FAILURES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

1872. 1873. 
Agents, commission, yarn, &c + B77 « 
FROOUS OIG SNOESicccscsscssccnscecssdaactscsesoossse - « S24 
Cigars and tobacco. tS. 
COME o.sisaes (cadvasedbegasincaepuesseesea iuaesmadeteara « Bs 
Contractors . s 2B. 
CR SINE MR since sccnadnnccocascontsannoes « Sh 

Cotton and colonial brokers ane S. wt 
Cotton spinners and manufacturers.... aoe - &. 
Curriers, tanners . wes 
Drysalters, oil and color manufacturers ‘i Tios 
Dyers, bleachers, and finishers ~ 

Engineers, founders, iron, metal, and hard- 
ware manufacturers and merchants........... 159 - 179. 
Glass, lead, and earthenware 6G <«  « 
Hats, caps, straw hats « 
Wholesale Jewelers, .......ccrsecscssesscescacssossess s Bhs 
Manufacturers and merchants of woolens, 

worsteds, elastics, silks, hosiery, stuffs, &c. s 180. 
Merchants 228 . 
Provisions - gee 
Shipbrokers and owners . Ses 
TMIOUNIGIOES, cssssavsceeceseuassensdoesecss saaebadienns : Ss 
Stationers, wholesale paper manufacturers, &c. ; Bs 
Tea, coffee, and groceries. ...scccccccccscccescceee « iow 
Timber ae 

Warehousemen, imp. of foreign goods, &c.... . 129 
Wines and spirits ..........ce-.cce0e esocsiassaeadoaes « 266. 
Woolstaplers and merchants : Bp. 
Woolen and cotton waste | ee. 


1,745 
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The amount of the liabilities involved in these British 
failures is not reported. In this respect, as in many others, 
the foreign statistics are much less complete than our own. 

The bankruptcy report of 1875, which is the latest issued 
in England,*shows the results of the 540 failures adjudicated 
upon in bankruptcy that year. The total liabilities in the 540 
estates were ¥£ 1,168,594, and the dividends declared were 
£ 166,164. But these dividends did not proceed from the 
whole number of estates ; they were paid on 272 estates, with 
liabilities of £4 769,546, while in 199 estates, with liabilities of 
4 209,609 the whole of the assets were absorbed in legal 
costs and other expenses; and in sixty-nine estates, with 
liabilities of 4 108,439, no assets whatever were realized. The 
total estates were 540, with liabilities of £ 1,168,594. On half 
the estates in number, with liabilities amounting to one-third 
of the whole, no dividends whatever were declared. Further 
light is thrown on the process by which the assets were con- 
sumed in the course of realizing the estate by a table which 
gives an analysis of the manner in which these 540 estates 
were wound up. This table shows the average assets and 
costs of the different classes of estates, with the rates of div- 
idend paid. In three-quarters of the estates, considerably 
more than half the assets were absorbed in costs. The sub- 
joined table shows the total failures of 1874 and 1875, with 
the reported liabilities and assets : 


FAILURES IN GREAT BRITAIN—1874 AND 1875. 
Failures. Liabilities. Assets. 
1874 asi 7919 be £ 20,136,670 we 4 5431,848 
1875 tee 7,879 te 25,533,644 tee 713322779 

In 1875, £ 12,483,999 of the above total of ¥£ 25,533,644, 
came under liquidation by arrangement, and £ 6,068,405 under 
liquidation by composition. Thus only about seven millions 
out of the twenty-five millions of the total liabilities admin- 
istered, came under the working of the bankruptcy clauses of 
the act. To make more intelligible these figures, which are 
taken from an interesting article in the London Bankers’ 
Magazine for July, we may say that in England, all mercan- 
tile debtors who fail, are treated under one of the three 
clauses above referred to, and their estates are wound up, 
either in bankruptcy, by composition, or by arrangement. To 
show the relative proportion of these failures, the report 
states that in 1874 the total failures were 7,919, of which 930 
were adjudicated in bankruptcy, 4,440 by arrangement, and 
2,549 by composition. In 1875, the total failures were 7,879, 
of which 965 were bankruptcies, 4,223 arrangements, and 
2,691 compositions. 
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DEPRECIATION OF CAPITAL. 


It is estimated that in this country the mercantile capital 
engaged in industrial pursuits has undergone a shrinkage of 
from twelve to twenty-five per cent. during the last year and 
a half. The vast losses which have thus been brought upon 
our people, have been the subject of considerable remark. 
The LZconomiste Francais, of 26th May, has an interesting arti- 
cle showing how a similar shrinkage has been going on in 
Belgium between the years 1874 and 1876. The following 
table illustrates the extent to which this loss of capital has 
advanced in several departments of the public wealth : 


SHRINKAGE IN VALUES IN BELGIUM, 1874-1876. 
1876. 1875. 1874. 
Bonds, Government and Municipal. $ 267,839,507 . $ 269,479,716 . $ 271,313,876 
Bonds and preferred shares 128,614,541 . 142,515,271 . 147,528,415 
Shares, bank and finance 72,938,116 . 96,258,739 . 118,629,354 
Shares, railroad and canal 37,084,374 . 37,802,147 . 43,298, 127 
Shares, pig iron and coal 7,104,375 - 9,334,750 . 14, 135,000 
Shares, iron 8,936,840 . 10,706,720 . 13,809,550 
Shares, coal mines 41,131,707 . 48,205,723 . 51,464,464 
Shares, zinc, lead and mining. 11,221,705 . 11,180,893 . 9, 289, 195 
Shares, linen 4,110,000 . 4,621,400 . 5,027,000 
Shares, miscellaneous .........sse000 22,802,762 . 23,536,311 . 29,730,905 
Shares, foreign 5,864,200 . 6,384,400 . 6,901,250 
Bonds, foreign 155,799,148 . 166,745,523 . 164,569,517 
Bonds, in default 7,963,400 . 9,210,750 . 9,953,700 


$ 771,410,675 - $ 835,992,343 - $885,650, 353 

It appears from these statistics that in two years the 
aggregate of the public wealth represented by the securities 
above mentioned, has fallen thirteen per cent., and the coun- 
try is the poorer to that extent. How far the prices of 1874 
were advanced by speculative causes to too high a level, and 
whether they are depressed by similar causes to too low an 
average now, our contemporary does not attempt to determ- 
ine. Another important question is as to the prospects of 
the future. The whole mass of securities, which were worth 
$ 885,650,353 in 1874, has fallen in price so as to be worth 
but $771,410,675 in 1876. What has become of the 114 mil- 
lions of capital which has thus disappeared, and how long 
Belgium will have to wait before this vast sum of latent cap- 
ital can once more be recovered and realized, are questions 
which in the present depressed condition of the bourses of 
Europe, it is quite impossible to solve with any approxima- 
tion to accuracy. In Belgium, as in the United States, and 
in all other commercial countries, a great amount of shrink- 
age in floating capital has taken place, and the most shrewd 
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and far-sighted of our bankers and merchants cannot tell how 
much further the process may go before it brings on the 
inevitable reaction. 

In the report on the internal commerce of the United States 
for 1876, recently compiled by Mr. Joseph Nimmo, of the 
Bureau of Statistics, the estimated value of shipping (Ameri- 
can and foreign) employed in our foreign trade is reported 
at $ 200,000,000, and the value of the railroads of the United 
States at $4,600,000,000. The value of the goods compos- 
ing our foreign commerce for the year is reported at 
$1,121,000,000, while the estimated value of commodities 
transported by rail in this country for the same period is 
$ 18,000,000,000. It thus appears that the value of the Amer- 
ican railroads reaches a sum twenty-three times greater than 
that of the shipping engaged in our foreign trade, and the 
value of our internal commerce on railroads is about sixteen 
times more than that of foreign commerce. As to the regu- 
lation of railroads by the State, Mr. Nimmo records the prog- 
ress of the Legislation of Connecticut, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Missouri and other States, 
where the policy has been adopted of attempting to bring 
the roads under the control of the State authorities. It ap- 
pears from this report that the principle of State interference 
for the protection of the people against railroad corporations 
is becoming popular with all parties, and that in a short 
time every State will have its railroad commission for the 
adjustment of freight and passenger rates. The decisions of 
the U. S. Supreme Court in the Granger cases have given 
new force and popularity to this policy of State regulation. 
It is by many persons believed if the Governments of the 
several States neglect to protect their people there will be a 
more resistless demand upon Congress for a Federal law 
giving them adequate relief. Of late years, in several laws, 
the U. S. Government has asserted its authority over inter- 
state commerce by rail, and in the absence of the needful 
legislation by the State Governments, Congress will be per- 
sistently urged to interpose. Mr. Nimmo’s report gives an 
account of the subsidy measures in aid of railroads. He 
demonstrates that such a road could not be made to pay 
even if it secured all the through traffic between the Western 
States and the Atlantic Ocean. The profits of the present 
railroad lines to the West come from their local and passen- 
ger business, not from their through freight—whereas the 
latter would be the sole dependence of the great line pro- 
posed. In his opinion, such a road would not pay until the 
commerce between the East and West has increased to sev- 
eral times its present volume, and has reached some 24,000,000 
tons a year. 

To show the great shrinkage of railroad values, the report 
states that at the close of 1876, the aggregate bonds, stock 
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and debt of the railroads of the United States amounted 
to $4,775,000,000, of which 38 per cent., or $1,800,000,000 
belong to railroad companies in default. But the actual 
shrinkage or loss in railroad property is at least fifty per 
cent. of all the capital that has been placed in such invest- 
ments, or about $2,387,000,000. These statistics are compiled 
to January. We should add to them the values of the roads 
which have passed into the hands of receivers, or against 
which foreclosure proceedings are pending, or which have 
been sold under foreclosure from January 1st to July rst, 
1877. The total debt and stock of these roads are over 
$ 429,000,000. It would be of great service if some competent 
statistician would compile a table of stock depreciation for 
the United States similar to that given above for Belgium. 


FINANCIAL PANICS, THEIR CAUSES AND RESULTS. 


[ ABRIDGED FROM THE “‘ CONTEMPORARY REVIEW”? FOR APRIL. ] 


England is not the only country which has suffered and is 
now suffering from the paralysis of financial trouble, as we 
shall soon find, if we widen our horizon and direct our eyes 
to foreign lands. In these latter days, the steamboat, the 


railway, and the electric telegraph have created an intercom- 
munion of nations, a binding of them up together in one 
commercial whole, which very intimately connects their finan- 
cial fortunes with one another. What occurs in one of these 
organically associated States—for they are nothing less—pro- 
duces direct and very extensive effects in every other. If one 
member suffers or rejoices the others are, generally, though 
not always absolutely, affected in the same manner. Trade 
knows of no nationalities, if only governments will suffer it 
to pursue its own course undisturbed. How have the chief 
commercial nations bowed their heads in suffering under the 
results of financial panics? Let America be the first to 
speak. In 1873 she experienced a crisis of a most formidable 
kind; she has not recovered from the shock at this very 
hour. Her people have been out of work in large numbers ; 
immigrants have left her borders to return to the old coun- 
tries. Her commercial centres, her banks, and her financiers, 
have poured forth loud lamentations over the bankruptcies 
which have assailed them and the losses they have engen- 
dered. Business has dwindled down in districts once alive 
with energy and hope. Collieries have been reduced to short 
time; so have iron works, and some have been stopped 
altogether. Her railways, and still more those of Canada, 
speak of diminished traffic and curtailed earnings; in not a 
few dividends have been swept away altogether from their 
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shareholders. If railway earnings have slain their thousands 
in England, they have slain ten thousands in America. 

Let us now cross the ocean and visit Germany — Germany 
the conqueror in a great war, and the exacter of an unheard- 
of indemnity. What do we find in that country? Worse 
commercial weather at this hour than in any other. Nowhere 
are louder complaints uttered of the stagnation of trade. Her 
manufacturing industry is spoken of as paralyzed. The sharp- 
ness as well as the unexpectedness of the suffering have been 
humorously described in the German press, under the guise 
of the astonishing discovery made by the commercial effects 
of the great indemnity. It is the gold which Germany 
received in such profusion which has ruined her trade and 
made her poor. France paid the millions, and moves with 
lighter step than any other nation in Europe. Let us have 
another war, cries the jealous writer; let us be beaten and 
be sentenced to pay an enormons indemnity; every finger 
will then point to Germany as the prosperous people. France, 
with her store of gold, will be in commercial despair. For a 
long time past Germany’s impoverished traders have been 
raising schemes in her Parliament for the improvement of 
their condition. The agitation is said to have made even the 
Imperial Chancellor uneasy; if this is so, it would be impos- 
sible to have a stronger sign of how violent has been and 
continues to be the shock to German industry. 

Austria and Hungary repeat the same illustrations of the 
depression caused by commercial panics. Their cry of dis- 
tress, however, is pitched in a somewhat less melancholy 
tone; and so we come round to France, the people whose 
well-being has been visited with the most violent assaults, 
and which has met them with the greatest of economical 
virtues. Her losses and sufferings have surpassed those 
endured by any other nation, yet the deep, heavy pressure of 
the commercial paralysis has weighed upon her the least 
oppressively of all. War has desolated her broad fields and 
overthrown her industries over great areas of her territory. 
Her taxation has been suddenly raised by the gigantic sum 
of $150,000,000 a year—a burden ever recurring, ever oppress 
ing her resources, and devouring the fruits of her painful 
and persevering toil. The French Ministry of Finance has 
issued a short statement of the amount of rente, or annual 
interest on funded debt, for which the nation was liable on 
January 1st, 1876. The total reached was 748,258,058 francs 
($ 149,651,611 ), and was thus made up: 

Rate of Interest. Francs. Dollars. 
Rentes 5 per cent 345,975,800 per 69, 195, 160 
os 4% per cent 37,443,636 jaa 7,488,727 


‘6 4~«CO&*per: cent 446,096 aes 89,219 
- 3. «~per cent 364, 392, 526 ae 72,878, 505 


748,258,058 we =: 149,651,611 
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—which is a heavy annual charge, and is of course quite dis- 
tinct from interest on temporary loans and floating debt. In 
the official Bulletin de Statistique, in which these figures appear, 
the remark is added that, on the first of January, 1870, the 
funded-debt interest was only 358,087,510 francs ($71,617,502 ). 
In six years, therefore, that charge has more than doubled; 
but it also appears that the number of holders registered has 
increased during the same period from 1,254,000 to 4,404,763, 
or in other words, has been multiplied between three and 
four times. Great, however, as have been the fiscal burdens 
of the French, their share oft the commercial trial has been 
the severest and largest of all; yet at this hour she exhibits, 
not the melancholy languor of business so conspicuous in 
other countries, but the active movements of quickened 
recovery, heavily clogged though they be by the failure of 
the silk-worm and the beet-root. She will point for us 
presently an economical moral of the very highest value. Her 
recent commercial history repels the objection that the wave 
of financial suffering broke with less violence on her shore; 
the facts of her commercial situation were only too plain and 
too cruel. But they will enable her to teach to all nations the 
priceless lesson how to contend against, and to overcome, the 
calamities brought on by reckless folly or moral visitations. 
The greatest of her disasters, and the vigor and even joyous- 
ness of her recovery, will furnish instruction incomparably 
more vivid and more easily gathered than the technical 
superficialities, or the pretentious, vague generalizations of 
economical writers. In one of its most important departments 
France may be justly called the heroine of political 
economy. 

Such a depression, spread over so many countries, inflict- 
ing such continuous distress, and lasting for so long a period 
of time, the history of trade has probably never before 
exhibited. It is not the desolation of wide regions under 
the ravages of savage invaders, nor the disappearance of 
populations and of wealth under the long-continued and 
destructive violence of a thirty years’ war. It is, with the 
exception of the Franco-German war, a purely economical 
phenomenon, the result of conduct whose nature and conse- 
quences it is the office of political economy to study and 
explain. The causes of the suffering are forces which are 
ever at work on the wealth of nations; the warnings and the 
remedy, if any, must be derived from the same source. One 
feature of the situation, in this very relation to economical 
action, comes forth with transparent prominence. Its severity, 
its losses, the injury it inflicts on the material welfare and 
happiness of mankind, are incomparably sharper and more 
disastrous than any ever inflicted by any so-called crisis in 
the money market of any country. All the world knows 
what are the agonies of a Black Friday in the money mar- 
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ket. The picture has been often painted with its black and 
heartrending colors, the terror of the banks, the sickening 
fear of immediate ruin convulsing the great firms, the wild 
alarm of a frightened imagination converting the possibility 
of insolvency into certainty, the impassioned cry for help 
poured out upon the deaf ears of callous bankers by com- 
panies gazing on the abyss yawning before them, the agita- 
tion of well-nigh every trader in the nation—then the stop- 
pages, the bankruptcies, the impoverishment of unexpecting 
multitudes—have indelibly impressed themselves on _ the 
memory of every man of businéss. Struck by the powers of 
such terrible events, the public press for years afterwards 
refers all uncomfortable features of trade to the agency of 
the monetary crisis. Its effects are traced down a long period 
of subsequent time. Such agonies are actual realities, and 
fearful indeed are the pangs they create; nevertheless this 
description, so far as it seeks to set forth the true nature 
of what is happening, is partial, though substantially true. 
What is a financial crisis, however intense, but the agony of 
a day of settlement? What is the phantom which fills every 
commercial mind with terror, but the threatening spectre 
of insolvency ? The question of questions is, Who is to lose, 
and what can safely be done to prevent loss? Is the great 
house to fall which holds solid, but, for the moment, unre- 
alizable assets? In the moment of supreme peril shall it be 
denied the accommodation that it always reckoned on? 
Or is the mighty bank, with its hosts of depositors, to break, 
because they are rushing in mad fright to claim the return 
of their balances in gold, or because it has unwarily trusted 
speculative companies, which cannot, at a moment’s notice, 
repay the advances they received? No one knows how far 
he is safe, how far the foundation on which his business has 
all along proceeded may not now be giving way. But there 
are two most essential points to grasp in the understand- 
ing of these sufferings. These events are effects of causes 
which have preceded them, and in those causes, and not in 
those effects, lies their significance for the National wealth; 
and secondly, they are occurrences in the region of owner- 
ship and financial machinery, and not in the region of the 
wealth itself. They are settlements of losses, determinations 
of future commercial positions, discoveries of what firms are 
to disappear, and what other mercartile houses are to succeed 
them in the future. But the real question for the country 
is, what has happened or is happening to its wealth, its 
industry, its power of producing? It is easy to conceive, in 
imagination, commotions as agitating as those of a Black 
Friday, and yet which would have little effect on the pros- 
perity of the country. A multitude of landowners might 
gamble with their estates, and put them at hazard with 
a machinery which would not disclose the loss till a deferred 
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period. On the day of settlement the agony might be intense, 
the terror great, the ruin overwhelming, and the winners 
established in colossal fortunes, yet the National wealth 
might be undisturbed; the owners of property would be 
changed, and that would be all. Quite other would be the 
result if the gambling had led to a destruction of the pro- 
ductive energies of the country, to a mischievous excess in 
the conversion of floating into fixed capital, or to similar 
acts. In such cases the wealth of the country, and the well- 
being of its inhabitants, would be attacked at the core; the 
public loss would be most-real, and its reparation might 
be long deferred. 

Of the latter character, is the commercial depression from 
which commerce is now suffering all over the world. A so- 
called monetary crisis, of itself alone, tells us nothing as to 
the range of its disorders, and their action on the National 
prosperity. If they are the consequence of pure gambling, 
what one man or firm loses, another, perhaps, may have won, 
and in other respects there may have been but little change. 
But it is true that these crises do presuppose some destruc- 
tion of wealth ; and so far they are of National importance. 
It is this destruction which is the economic phenomenon for 
us to look at. The present depression indicates an amount 
of disaster, paralysis, and injury to the productive forces of 
Christendom, with which no convulsion in Wall street or 
Lombard street can compare. If three banks out of four in 
the city, or as many mercantile houses were to fail, the 
injury would be slight, by the side of the effects of these 
years of suffering. 

We are thus brought to the root of the question. What 
then is the economic cause of which we are in search? Why 
is it that, for some three years or more, so many countries 
have been suffering under stagnation of trade, complaining of 
reduction in business, buying less and selling less, have only 
diminished profits to reckon up, have hosts of laborers out of 
employment, have steadily distributed ever scantier wages to 
their people, have reduced their comforts and enjoyments, and 
have even sent back emigrant laborers to their old homes, from 
lack of employment ? 

No series of bad harvests had destroyed the population. 
No innovations in legislation, no change in our laws or 
tariffs, had disturbed the habits and the confidence of traders. 
No Napoleon had poured forth Berlin decrees, or pounced on 
the goods of a great commercial people, wherever he could 
find them, or cut off from large populations their supplies of 
articles of the highest importance, or isolated mankind into 
untrading groups. The cause is simpler and deeper than any 
of these. 

That cause is one, and one only; over-spending, over-con- 
suming, destroying more wealth than is reproduced, and its 
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necessary consequence, poverty. This is the real fons mali, the 
root of all the disorder and the suffering, the creator of the 
inevitable sequence of cause and effect. Men have acted asa 
man who farmed his own land, and had consumed not only 
the portion of the crops which were his true income, and 
were a surplus remaining over after he had fully provided 
for all the agricultural operations of the next year, but had, 
himself and his dependants, devoured a portion of the seed 
corn and of the breeding stock, had exchanged a portion of 
the produce which was required for wages in the coming 
year for foreign luxuries, or had consumed these necessary 
reserves on an excess of drainage, however valuable in itself 
and ultimately enriching. Every one perceives the necessary 
consequences of such conduct in individual life ; but when the 
general condition of a whole people is spoken of the compli- 
cations are so many and so great, the simple, universal pro- 
cess is so sunk under a multitude of intricacies, that few 
retain their hold on the ultimate elements which underlie all 
conduct, whether of the single individual, or of the complex 
population. But a nation is only an aggregate of individuals. 
Whether cloth is made by a weaver, or by the agencies of 
machinery which fills large factories, and employs the most 
diverse and the most numerous agents, the method always 
remains the same in principle. 

If we bear this governing truth in mind, that analysis will 
always resolve the action of the single man, and the com- 
bined co-operation of a host of workmen under employers, 
managers, clerks, foremen, merchants, and others, into the 
same constituent parts, we shall be able to arrive at a clear 
understanding of this problem. The first offender against the 
law that to consume more than one makes must land man or 
nation in difficulties and impoverishment, was America. She 
constructed an enormous length of railways, which she car- 
ried out into the wilderness. In no country, before or since, 
has such a rush into railway making been ever witness- 
ed. Nor did the passion fall on railways only; docks and 
canals, elevators and warehouses, walls and gigantic stores, 
were impelled forward by the same whirlwind. Under these 
impulses she consumed a vast quantity of food and clothing 
for laborers. She destroyed coals and machinery in making 
iron. She fed and rewarded with the contents of her shops 
and stores the large army of promoters, engineers, managers, 
book-keepers, brokers, bankers, and other functionaries of 
every kind. What had she at the end of the operation? 
Long lines of iron carried over a vast extent of country, 
holes made in the ground and called tunnels, embankments, 
and buildings. What all these laborers and functionaries had 
eaten, drunken, worn, or used up as material, was gone for- 
ever; the rails that replaced this consumption, could bring 
no means of living till after they were in operation for a long 
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period. The nation was plunged into poverty to the extent 
of what the railways had devoured in constructing. In the 
wilderness there was no traffic. And even if the lines had 
been made in a prosperous district, many years must have 
elapsed before the shops, warehouses, and factories could con- 
tain the same identical wealth as the rails had destroyed. 

But railroads enrich ; quite true, but so does drainage. If 
a man spent all his income in draining, what would become 
of him and his family? They must starve, unless supported 
by the loans or the charity of others. So with the railways. 
If what had been consumed in constructing them had been 
applied to restore the food, clothing, and other things used 
up by their makers, no one would have been poorer, no one 
would have had to betake himself to short commons. America 
acted as the landlord who spent more than he could afford 
in draining ; there was a far smaller quantity of other wealth 
in the country to support life and to carry on business ; there 
were long lines of rails and poverty. 

What occurred in America occurred elsewhere. Let us for 
example turn to Germany. Here we find the circumstances 
different ; but the substance of the fact the same. Germany 
became engaged in a gigantic war with France. In these 
modern days, the cost of armies and armament is enormous ; 
far exceeding that of preceding ages. Immense numbers of 
troops took the field, and their maintenance alone created a 
vast consumption of wealth, without any return for it in the 
production of new capital. Men were carried from their labor 
in the fields and factories in huge armies, paralyzing indus- 
try, stopping the wheels of production and devouring the 
National wealth. No swifter process can be conceived 
for impoverishing a nation. That commercial disasters should 
follow such destruction can create no surprise. Suffering, 
exhaustion, and poverty, are the natural offspring of war. 
But did not the indemnity make all right for Germany? 
Eleven hundred millions of dollars in gold might seem 
enough to lift any people to the summit of National wealth 
and prosperity ; but it is not sums of money which enrich or 
bestow welfare and happiness, but what is done with them. 
A large portion of this money was applied to the making of 
fortifications, and other military works. No improvement of 
their productive forces, no relief to their distress, was 
obtained by the nation. On the contrary, such an applica- 
tion of the French gold, made matters worse for Germany. 
German labor, and German food and clothing were taken 
away from that production of wealth which would have 
brought better times, and were applied to the filling up of 
military stores in a very unproductive way. Germany would 
have been most truly and permanently the richer for the 
French gold, had she sent it away to foreign countries for 
the purchase of their wealth. It might have brought what 
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its people wanted into the country. But Germany could get 
but little gain by obtaining gold solely or chiefly for unpro- 
ductive uses. 

It is indeed believed that a considerable portion of this 
French gold has been hoarded as a reserve against future 
war. That gold does nothing to clear away the commercial 
depression ; it sets no mills to work, gives employment to no 
laborers, imports no supplies of corn, meat, coffee, and cloth- 
ing for the people, or raw material for their industry; it is 
idle, and not very much better than if it were non-existent. 

But there is another portion of this French gold of which 
there is yet worse to tell. The German Governments were 
embarrassed with the excess of this metallic stock, and lent 
much of it to traders and speculators. To what better pur- 
pose could they have applied it? It will be asked. To none, 
but upon one condition—that it should be sent out of Ger- 
many. Its export would have placed in Germany useful 
things in the place of useless tools for exchanging, of which 
there were already enough. But by being retained in Ger- 
many and lent to borrowers, it not only was unproductive of 
all good, but was really engendering mischiefs peculiarly its 
own. The borrowers took to buying German goods; prices 
rose in the shops and warehouses all over the country ; profits 
were realized, and wages gained advances ; and then the evil 
consequences soon appeared upon the scene. An increase of 
spending broke out all round; there was money in hand ; 
it was applied to buying things pleasant and enjoyable. A 
higher style of living was adopted; in other words, a larger 
and more rapid consumption of wealth prevailed. And what 
was obtained in exchange? The gold, which did not restore 
the wealth consumed, but only transferred existing things 
from one set of hands to another. Did not the humorist 
stand on the ground of plausibility when he exclaimed, “Let 
us have another war, and let the Germans have to pay the 
indemnity.” 

If now we turn our eyes to France, how different and how 
startling is the picture which presents itself to our gaze. 
Here we were bound to expect the sight of acute suffering, 
financial depression, stagnation of trade, poverty, and misery. 
The war had been infinitely more oppressive to France than 
to Germany, for it had been waged within her territory. 
She had lost two valuable provinces and their resources at 
its termination. A fine of unheard-of magnitude had been 
imposed and paid. One hundred and fifty millions of dol- 
lars of taxation had been added to a budget already severe. 
Much of the fixed capital of the nation, of its factories and 
machinery, had been destroyed or injured by the war. Where 
could ruin and depression be more naturally looked for? Yet 
what a spectacle does France offer to the observer? The 
piled-up load of taxation is borne with ease. Her industry 
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is in full play. No sense of poverty weighs down the peo- 
ple. Her army is undergoing a thorough and successful trans- 
formation; guns and military stores—what they cost in these 
days is known to all—are swiftly being accumulated. Great 
has been the astonishment at Berlin. Eighteen months ago 
a violent scare sprang up in that town; the conqueror fell 
into vehement fear of the conquered. Germany awoke from 
her dream of security. The great military chiefs loudly called 
for a second war to break up an enemy whom neither defeat 
nor chastisement could crush. To what was this most 
unlooked-for and most astounding sight due? To the prac- 
tice of one of the very greatest of economical virtues. She 
had saved. Her eight millions of peasant proprietors had 
lifted their country out of the depths of adversity by invigor- 
ated energy and reduced consumption. If more had to be 
paid to the tax-gatherer, the peasant gave up meat or other 
indulgences ratner than diminish his means of maintaining 
his farm or his vineyard at its former level of efficiency. No 
doubt France obtained very valuable aid from the inveterate 
hoarding of her people. Then it was that stores of gold 
could do vital service. They had lain buried in hidden 
stockings, useless and unproductive; but the German asked 
for gold, and here was gold ready to be given to him with- 
out any injury to the paying nation. The peasant lent his 
gold to his government, who passed it on to Germany; he 
was compensated with an annuity derived from an aug- 
mented national debt; and that interest, that annuity, he 
helped his country to pay by the sacrifice of more time and 
labor on his work, and the giving up of many of his small 
comforts. These are the realities of political economy, and 
what fruit do they not bear? 

If now we cross over to England we still find that the 
same general causes have been at work, producing similar 
results; but their mode of action has been somewhat dif- 
ferent. England has not in the period we speak of, broken 
out into an excessive construction of railways, nor has she 
experienced a war, much less had to pay a great indemnity. 
The depression succeeded a period of exceptional and excited 
prosperity. America had bought largely of British iron for 
its railways; the Franco-German war stopped much of the 
manufacturing trade of both countries; England filled up the 
gap, and supplied nations which previously had drawn many 
of their imports from the now warring States. Business 
flourished, prices rose, large profits were earned; and the 
time for mischief set in. New works were constructed, new 
coal mines were opened, factories reared on every side; Cleve- 
land was busy in making shafts—in other words, an undue 
quantity of wealth was consumed in creating works which 
would not repay their cost until a distant future. Bounds 
of prudence were exceeded; impoverishment was the inevi- 
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table result. The high profits and the advanced wages led 
to more expensive living; unproductive competition was 
enlarged; men thought that a new era had dawned for a 
vast increase of the coal and iron industries of the nation, 
and all rejoiced together in augmented consumption of the 
stock of wealth. Presently the temporary causes of the 
excitement ceased; the return of peace stopped the war 
demand for English goods. Prices fell, and the half-finished 
factories survived to show how much money. had been sunk, 
and what a waste of capital had heen going on. What is 
the deduction from all this? Is it that England had a good 
time of selling, whilst competitors were idle, and other 
nations were spending their capital in the purchase of her 
goods, and that afterwards the irregular prosperity had 
ceased? To this important lesson shall we not add that 
the commercial depression, so long, so monotonous, so heavy, 
and so dull, has come, in part, from the excessive consump- 
tioh of English capital in fixed works of slow productive 
returns, and in profuse prodigality in living, which destroyed 
wealth without repairing it with new production? English 
saving, unlike the French, has not yet replaced the loss. 
The whole of the capital of a nation might easily be eaten 
up and consumed in pleasant things even in three years; how 
long would be the depression that would follow? If a farmer 
spent the whole of his crops in buying fresh horses and agri- 
cultural machines, in raising new barns and putting in fresh 
drains, where would he and his people be in the succeeding 
year? A mere return to ordinary prices and profits from the 
cessation of exceptional activity would not generate a depres- 
sion of any importance; it is what is done during the pros- 
perity that breeds the evil to come and to last. 

Poverty is mended only by saving; and saving, unless under 
very exceptional circumstances, is a slow process. A nation 
whose customers cover the whole world is bound up with 
the fortunes of countries of the most diverse commercial 
conditions. That the construction of railways will be revived 
and will be pushed on with the wonted vigor, is indisputable ; 
it is a necessity of civilization. But when will the work 
recommence? That no one is able to foresee. And if the 
United States renews her railroad extensions, will she buy 
her iron and steel rails at home or abroad? That is a ques- 
tion which experience alone will be able to answer. So also 
of other commodities and of other countries. Will they draw 
their supplies from their own productive resources, or from 
elsewhere ? Whatever be the solution of the problems, the 
chief commercial countries of the world have lived beyond 
their means; and they should welcome alike the spasms of 
recuperation or the discomforts of convalescence, for both are 
full of hope for the future. 





DEPOSIT BANKING. 


DEPOSIT BANKING AND ITS EARLY DEVELOP- 
MENT. 


Many conflicting opinions have been published as to the 
antiquity of the organization of deposit banking during the 
early commercial growth of Europe. One of the latest con- 
tributions to this much agitated question, is the paper read 
a short time ago by Mr. F. G. Milton Price, before the Lon- 
don and Middlesex Archzological Society, on the early Gold- 
smiths of London, previous to the close of the seventeenth 
century. In the opinion of Professor Levi, and many other 
modern writers, the origin of banks in Western Europe was 
due to the Jewish settlers from the East, but Mr. Price sug- 
gested that the origin should strictly be ascribed to a much 
earlier date. He asserted that exchange operations must have 
been familiar to the merchants of the Mediterranean during the 
Roman Empire, and that probably they had been in familiar 
use for many ages previously. The Greeks were not, we may 
presume, in the very highest position as bankers and dealers 
in foreign exchange, if at least we may argue upon the con- 
temptous phrase, “ Graca Fides,” or Greek credit, which 
meant in the Latin vernacular no credit at all. As to the 
Romans, however, it is evident from certain passages in 
Cicero, and other writers of his day, that the merchants were 
in the habit of drawing and negotiating bills of exchange as 
a means of remitting money to distant places. Mr. Price, 
without dwelling on these facts as to the primitive history of 
banking, proceeded to discuss his special subject, which was 
the early progress of banking in England. . Soon after the 
conquest, the Jews became conspicuous in London as dealers 
in bills of exchange. In the reign of Henry the First, one 
Leofstane, Provost of London, and a little later, Fritz Alwyn, 
and two if not three generations of the Ottos or Othos, are 
reported as goldsmiths and bankers, and as making dies for 
the Royal and Episcopal mints. Again, in the reign of 
Henry the Third, one Thomas Frowick, Alderman of the 
ward of cheap and warden of the goldsmith’s company, is 
reported as lending money and making a crown of gold for 
the Queen consort of King Edward. After the expulsion of 
the Jews from England, the Lombards succeeded to their 
business, and, settling in the heart of the city, gave their 
name to Lombard Street, where, says Stow, “they assembled 
twice every day,” their business evidently being connected 
with money negotiations. Other Goldsmiths in the next two 
centuries, are referred to by Stow. But we know little about 
these early bankers, except their names, and the fact that one 
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William Walworth, Sheriff of London, was at the corner of 
Friday Street, in the Cheap, while the residence and shop of 
Matthew Shore, husband of the notorious Jane Shore, was at 
the Grasshopper, in Lombard Street. The craft grew more 
important under the Stuarts, and the Goldsmith’s company 
reckoned among its members several men of eminence, most 
of whom appeared to have lived in or about the “ Cheap,” the 
bankers not settling extensively in Lombard Street till after 
the great fire of London. Under Henry VIII, lived Sir 
Richard Gresham, the “ King’s Exchanger,’ and his son Sir 
Thomas Gresham, who was the founder of the Royal 
Exchange, and also of Gresham college. At his death, the 
bulk of his wealth was found to consist of gold chains. In 
the reign of Elizabeth, one of the craft named Wheeler moved 
westward as far as Fleet Street. Here he established himself 
as a “Goldsmith keeping running cash accounts” at the sign 
of the “ Marygold,” and became virtually the founder of the 
bank known as Messrs. Childs. Under the Tudors the Gold- 
smiths appear to have kept their superfluous reserves of the 
precious metals in the Tower of London; but they found the 
Stewart kings bad custodians of their gold, as royalty had an 
unfortunate proclivity to appropriate for its purposes the 
treasures belonging to private individuals. Thenceforth the 
bankers began to keep their reserves of the precious metals 
in their own strong rooms, which the country gentlemen 
found to be useful places of security for the deposit of their 
rents and other monetary income. They took from the 
banker receipts or cash notes for these cash deposits, and 
were permitted to draw drafts on the custodians of their 
money, which drafts were payable on demand. Out of such 
beginnings naturally grew up the modern system of banking ; 
the Goldsmiths acting also occasionally as pawnbrokers, 
advancing money on the plate and other valuables deposited 
with them for safety. Mr. Price afterwards showed how the 
Goldsmiths were in the habit of lending the money deposited 
upon their “running cash accounts,” to the Royal Exchequer, 
till Charles II suddenly closed that branch of the Govern- 
ment Treasury. The shutting up of the Exchequer gave a 
heavy blow to the incipient banking business. The King 
seized upon more than a million sterling, and temporarily 
confiscated it. Indeed, it was never paid back, though often 
promised, and it was at length funded as part of the public 
debt. The lecturer then traced the history of the Pinckneys, 
Vyners, Duncombes, Snows, Meynells, Backwells, and other 
banking magnates of the British metropolis. These early 
bankers and goldsmiths became the heads and founders of 
banking houses in London. Among the illustrations offered 
of the old methods of business were transcripts of the accounts 
of Prince Rupert with Messrs Backwell, and of Prince George 
of Denmark, with Messrs Child & Rogers. Mr. Price con- 
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cluded his interesting paper by identifying five of the existing 
London banking firms, with those mentioned in the “ Zz¢#le 
London Directory of 1667.” These firms were Messrs Marton, 
Child, Hoare, Barnett, and Willis Percival and Co. The late 
Mr. Bagehot refers as follows to the more important incidents 
narrated above. His account throws some new light upon 
them. He says: 

“The first banks were not founded for our system of 
deposit banking, or for any thing like it. They were founded 
for much more pressing reasons, and having been founded, 
they, or copies from them, were applied to our modern uses. 
The earliest banks of Italy, where the name began, were 
finance companies. The Bank of St. George, at Genoa, and 
other banks founded in imitation of it, were at first only 
companies to make loan to, and float loans for the Govern- 
ments of the cities in which they were formed. The want of 
money is an urgent want of Governments at most periods, 
and seldom more urgent than it was in the tumultuous Italian 
republics of the middle ages. After these banks had been 
long established they began to do what we call banking busi- 
ness; but at first they never thought of it. The great banks 
of the North of Europe had their origin in a want still more 
curious. The notion of its being a prime business of a bank 
to give good coin has passed out of men’s memories ; but 
wherever it is felt, there is no want of business more keen 
and urgent.” 

Adam Smith describes this fundamental necessity as fol- 
lows: “The currency of a great State, such as France or 
England, generally consists almost entirely of its own coin. 
Should this currency, therefore, be at any time worn, clipt, 
or otherwise degraded below its standard value, the State 
by a reformation of its coin can effectually re-establish its 
currency. But the currency of a small State, such as Genoa 
or Hamburgh, can seldom consist altogether in its coin, but 
must be made up, in a great measure, of the coins of all the 
neighboring States with which its inhabitants have a contin- 
ual intercourse. Such a State, by reforming its coin, will not 
always be able to reform its currency. If foreign bills of 
exchange are paid in this currency, the uncertain value of 
any sum of what is in its own nature so uncertain, must 
render the exchange always very much against such a State, 
its currency being, in all foreign States, necessarily valued 
even below what it is worth. 

“In order to remedy the inconvenience to which this dis- 
advantageous exchange must have subjected their merchants, 
such small States, when they began to attend to the interest 
of trade, have frequently enacted, that foreign bills of ex- 
change of a certain value should be paid, not in common 
currency, but by an order upon, or by a transfer in, the books 
of a certain bank, established upon the credit and under the 
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protection of the State, this bank being always obliged to 
pay, in good and true money exactly according to the stand- 
ard of the State. The banks of Venice, Genoa, Amsterdam, 
Hamburgh and Nuremburg, seem to have been all originally 
established with this view, though some of them have after- 
wards been made subservient to other purposes. The money 
of such banks, being better than the common currency of 
the country, necessarily bore an agio, which was greater or 
smaller, according as the currency was supposed to be more 
or less declared below the standard of the State. The agio 
of the Bank of Hamburgh, for example, which is said to be 
commonly about fourteen per cent., is the supposed difference 
between the good standard money of the State, and the 
clipt, worn and diminished currency poured into it -from all 
the neighboring States. Before 1609 the great quantity of 
clipt and worn foreign coin, which the extensive trade of 
Amsterdam brought from all parts of. Europe, reduced the 
value of its currency about nine per cent. below that of good 
money fresh from the mint. Such money no sooner appeared 
than it was melted down or carried away, as it always is in 
such circumstances. The merchants, with plenty of cur- 
rency, could not always find a sufficient quantity of good 
money to pay their bills of exchange; and the value of those 
bills, in spite of several regulations which were made to pre- 
vent it, became in a great measure uncertain. In order to 
remedy these inconveniences, a bank was established in 1609 
under the guarantee of the city. This bank received both 
foreign coin and the light and worn coin of the country at 
its real intrinsic value in the good standard money of the 
country, deducting only so much as was necessary for defray- 
ing the expense of coinage, and the other necessary expense 
of management. For the value which remained, after this 
small deduction was made, it gave a credit in its books. 
This credit was called bank money, which, as it represented 
money exactly according to the standard of the mint, was 
always at the same real value, and intrinsically worth more 
than current money. It was at the same time enacted, that 
all bills drawn upon or negotiated at Amsterdam of the value 
of six hundred guilders and upwards should be paid in bank 
money, which at once took away all uncertainty in the value 
of those bills. Every merchant, in consequence of this regu- 
lation, was obliged to keep an account with the bank in 
order to pay his foreign bills of exchange, which necessarily 
occasioned a certain demand for bank money.” 

Next to the United States, the country where deposit bank- 
ing is most diffused is probably Scotland, and there the 
profits of the banking business half a century ago were en- 
tirely derived from the circulation. Things are much changed 
now. The note issue is only a subordinate part of the 
source of their former profits, yielding them now very small 
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gains in comparison. Up to 1880 in England, the dividends 
of the banks were earned chiefly from the circulation, and 
for many years after that term the deposits were treated as 
of minor importance. The French are still in the same 
epoch of banking development. Their great enguete of 1865 
is wholly taken up with discussions about the currency, and 
deposit banking is treated as quite subordinate. The last 
weekly statement before the German war showed that the 
circulation of the Bank of France was $ 296,220,000, and 
that the private deposits were only $85,635,000. In the report 
of June, 1877, the private deposits were $ 137,567,902, and 
the circulation was $ 485,963,700. So difficult is it in even a 
great country like France for the deposit system of banking 
to establish itself with the strength and vigor that it has in 
the United States, in Switzerland and in England. 

No new branch has been opened by the Bank of France 
since that established at Le Puy, 19th February, 1877. The 
law of January 27th, 1873, enacted that in each of the depart- 
ments, the Bank of France should open a branch as soon as 
possible. There are, however, thirteen cities in as many 
departments, where there are as yet no branch banks. These 
cities are, Meaux, La-Roche-Surmon, Mont-de-Marsan, Gap, 
Foix, Belfort, Dieppe, Tulle, Mende, ’Aurillac, Tarbes, Cahors, 
and Bourg. 

The experience of Germany is the same. The accounts 
preceding the war in North Germany showed the circulation 
of the issuing banks to be $199,375,000, and the deposits to 
be $32,360,000, while the circulation now is $ 300,000,000, 
and the deposits $ 40,000, 000. 

The reason why in any commercial country the use of bank 
paper commonly precedes the habit of making deposits in 
banks, says Mr. Bagehot, “is very plain. It is a far easier 
habit to establish. In the issue of notes the banker, the per- 
son to be most benefited can do something. He can pay 
away his own “promises” in loans, in wages, or in payment 
of debts. But in the getting of deposits he is passive. His 
issues depend on himself; his deposits on the favor of others. 
And to the public the change is far easier too. To collect a 
great mass of deposits with the same banker, a great number 
of persons must agree to do something. But to establish a 
note circulation a large number of persons need only do 
nothing. They receive the banker’s notes in the course of 
their business, and they have only not to take those notes to 
bankers for payment. If the public refrain from taking 
trouble, a paper circulation is immediately in existence. A 
paper circulation is begun by the banker, and requires no 
effort on the part of the public; on the contrary it needs an 
effort of the public to be rid of notes once issued. But 
deposit banking cannot be begun by the banker, and requires 
a spontaneous and consistent effort in the community. And 
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therefore, paper issue is the natural prelude to deposit bank- 
ing. A system of note issues is therefore the best introduction 
to a large system of deposit banking. As yet, historically, it is 
the only introduction. No nation has ever arrived at a great 
system of deposit banking without going first through the 
preliminary stage of note issues. The essence of deposit 
banking is that a very large number of persons agree to trust 
a few persons, or some one person. Banking would not be a 
profitable trade if bankers were not a small number, and 
depositors in comparison an immense number. But to get a 
great number of persons to do exactly the same thing is 
always very difficult.” Indeed, nothing but a very pressing 
necessity will make them begin to do it. If you take a 
country town in France, as we have said, you will not find 
any such system of banking as that which exists in this coun- 
try. Cheque-books are unknown, and money kept on running 
account by bankers is rare. People bury their money or hide 
it in old stockings at home. Steady savings, which are wait- 
ing for investment, deposits which bankers can use because 
they are sure not to be soon wanted, are scarce, for the 
simp'< reason that the ordinary floating cash of the community 
is kept by the people at home. They prefer to keep it so, 
and as it would not pay any bank to make extensive arrange- 
ments for keeping what the owners do not desire to place 
out of their hands, the progress of deposit banking has been 
slower in France and throughout the whole of Europe, than 
in the United States. What has been the effect of this slower 
or quicker development of bank deposits on the rapidity of 
the growth of natural wealth in the various countries, is a 
question that merits more attention than it has heretofore 
received. 


BANK CIRCULATION IN CONTINENTAL EUROPE, 1871-1876. 


1872. 1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Switzerland, 32 banks. 4,900,000 . 6,270,000 . 9,525,000 . 13,010,000 . 15,420,000 . 16,140,000 

Belgium, Nat. Bank. 40,430,000 . 50.385,000 . 66,495,000 . 61,140,000 . €3,720,000 . 66,745,000 
Holland, Netherland a é P a ° 

Sank : . 72,085,000 . 68,780,000 « 73,170,000 . 76,305,000 . 77,860,000 


Germany, ig Banks.. é —- ‘ oe . —— + 230,470,000 
France,B’k of France. e _—_ ° ee ° — P — + 496,740,000 
The amount of the bank note circulation of Great Britain 
is reported as follows, for 12th May, 1877: 
No. of banks. Amount in Sterling. Amouut in Dollars. 
Bank of England I... £ 28,550,000 ... $ 142,750,000 
Private banks........ — goer 2,447,000 ... 12,235,000 
Joint-stock banks...... ks 2,289,000... 11,445,000 
Banks in Scotland. sé 4,290,000... 21,450,000 
Banks in Ireland see 3,153,000 ... 15,765,000 


£ 40,729,000 ... $ 203,645,000 
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TAXATION IN ENGLAND 


It may be interesting to compare the fiscal reports as to 
taxation and revenue in this country with some of the cor- 
responding returns for Great Britain. The taxation in the 
United Kingdom is of two general kinds, imperial and local. 
The following table shows the gradual increase of the 
imperial revenue from various sources since the beginning of 
this century: 


GROSS REVENUE OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 1800 TO 1876. 


From From all 
Year. From Customs. Internal Revenne. other sources. Total income. 


1800... £ 6,728,216 .. £ 10,840,406 -& 16, 516,962 +» & 34> 145) 584 
1810... 10,876,273 ree 314500497 67,144, 542 
1820... 9,837,279 wee —- 27,929,832 aa 16,287,644 ees 554,054,755 
1830... 17,540,322 w. «=: 18, 64.4, 384 or 13,861,910 wee 550,056,616 
1840... 21,784,499 ... 13,751,968 ... +12,031,098 ... 74,507,565 
1850... 20,442,170 we 14, 316,083 bas 18,052,427 we 52. 810,680 
1860... 23,305,776  ... 19,435,000 ... 27,542,898 ... 70,283,674 
1870... 21,449,843 ... 21,879,238 ... 32,345,115 .. 75,674,196 
1871... 20,238,880 eve 22 833,907 oe 26,872,787 «+ 69,945,220 
1872... 20,225,892 ... 23,380,064 ... 31,096,358 ... 74,708,314 
1873... 20,976,236 wes 25,904,450 nes 29, 728,084 «. 76,608,770 
1874... 20,323,325 wee =: 27,115,969 Sw. 32S 29,896, 363 PM, (7 
1875... 19,301,326 ... 27,254,332 ... 28,366,415 OM ek 
1876... 20,341,502 ws —- 28,299, 819 ‘ie 29,994, 722 we 78,636,043 


From these figures it appears that the gross revenue of 
the British government has increased from thirty-four millions 
sterling in 1800 and fifty millions in 1830, to seventy-eight 
millions at present. The expenditure for the debt, the army 
and for other purposes is reported as follows: 


GROSS DISBURSEMENTS OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 1800-1876° 
Year. National debt. Army. Navy. Civil List. Total, 

1800...£ 17,381,473 . £21,410,209 . £14,725,909 . £ 2,938,421 . £ 56,456,012 
1810... 24,246,948 . 27,847,222 . 20,021,512 . 4,682,661 . 76,798,343 
1820... 31,157,847 . 10,037,106 . 6,387,799 . 4,416,507 . 51,999,259 
1830... 29,118,858 . 8,605,071 . 5,309,605 . 4,109,409 . 47,142,943 
1840... 29,381,718 . 8,521,907 . 5597,51L - 5,660,400 . 49,161,536 
1850... 28,091,589 . 8,955,060 . 6,437,883 . 6,747,342 . 50,231,874 
1860... 26,231,018 . 18,013,896 . 13,331,668 . 15,265,477 . 72,842,059 
1870... 27,053,560 . 15,065,400 . 9,757,290 . 17,276,092 . 69,152,342 
1871... 26,826,437 . 13,430,400. 9,456,641 . 19,985,061 . 69,698,539 
1872... 26,839,601 . 16,231,580 . 9,900,486 . 18,787,256 . 71,758,923 
1873... 26,804,853 . 15,721,200 . 9,543,000 . 19,953,595 - 70,714,448 
1874... 26,706,726 . 15,640,964 . 10,279,900 . 22,838,920 . 76,466,510 
1875... 27,094,480 . 15,698,549 . 10,680,404 . 21,329,607 . 74,928,040 
1876... 27,443,750 . 16,029,106 . 11,063,449 . 26,411,325 . 80,947,630 


The public debt of Great Britain in 1876 was reported 
at £ 776,970,544, of which the funded debt is £ 713,657,517, 
the unfunded debt £ 11,401,800, and the estimated capital 
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of the annuities £ 51,811,237. The following table shows the 
gradual increase of the debt during the last two centuries: 
AMOUNT OF BRITISH NATIONAL DEBT 1688-1876. 

1688 -- £ 664,264 1863 we = £, 824,635,055 
1702 ie 12,767,225 1864 P 821,290,829 
1714 kes 36,175,460 1865 i 816,352,974 
1727 es 52,523,023 bianedae 1866 sa 807, 563,924 
1760 +a0 102,014,018 1867 wie 805, 666,938 
1820 er 834,900,960 1368 ae 806, 572, 884 
1830 ‘si 784,803,997 1869 oa 805,480, 164 
1837 ate 787,520,114 1870 — 801, 406, 561 
1857 sa 835,676,254 1871 ais 796, 104,155 
1858 We 829,634,258 1872 ace 792,661,132 
1859 roe 830,757,193 1873 ies 785,761, 762 
1860 a 825,692,772 1874 xe 779,283,245 
1861 one 824,607,459 1875 a 7759348, 386 
1862 se 824, 136, 394 1876 ans 779,970, 544 


From these figures it appears that the process of paying 


off the British debt is not a very rapid one. The annual 
charge for the British national debt is reported as follows: 


ANNUAL INTEREST ON THE NATIONAL DEBT 1792-1876. 


1792. 1816. 1846. 1856. 1866. 1876. 
Charges for £ £ £ £ £ £ 


Funded debt 7,817,750 . 28,563,592 . 23,739,573 - 23,373,634 - 23,542,594 . 21,415,932 
Unfunded debt 346,713 . 1,998,937 . 421,432 . 870,284 . 328,800 . 207,380 
Terminable annuities. 1,307,212 . 1,894,612 . 3,916,982 . 3,863,907 . 2,361,894 . 5,364,487 


Total charge ...... 9,471,675 + 32,457,141 « 28,077,987 . 28,112,825 . 26,233,288 . 26,987,799 


Prior to the Napoleonic wars in 1793, the yearly interest 
on the British national debt was 9% millions sterling. On 
the return of peace it had increased to 32% millions. It 
was gradually reduced till, in 1866, the amount was twenty- 
six millions sterling. It has since increased to twenty-seven 
millions. But this increase is confined to the terminable 
annuities which in a few years will cease altogether. So 
that this temporary increase is paving the way for a per- 
manent diminution in the yearly charges of the public debt. 

The second branch of the fiscal burdens of the United 
Kingdom is the local taxation. The official report of this 
part of the British system of imposts has just been pub- 
lished. The total sum of this taxation is £ 27,312,874, besides 
which there were receipts from loans and other sources of 
Z£, 16,000,000, making the aggregate receipts YS 43,375,455. 
The subjoined table shows the amount of taxation with the 
supplementary receipts for the year: 


RECEIPTS FROM LOCAL TAXATION IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1875-6. 


Local Imperial Receipts from Other Total. 
Taxation. Taxation. Loans. Receipts. Receipts. 
1. Rates on property.... £ 22,476,484 . £1,886,076 . £8,319,070 . £3,623,187 . £ 36,304,817 
2. Tolls, dues, and rents 
on traffic 4,469,655 . 6,242 . 1,846,741 . 380,885 . 6,703,403 
3. Duties on consumable 
articles, .ccccccccces 366,735 - — : —_— ‘ 500 . 367,235 


£ 27,312,874 . £1,892,198 . £10,165,811 . £4,004,572 . £43375,455 
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It thus appears that of the forty-three millions sterling 
expended, twenty-nine millions were derived from local and 
imperial taxation, and fourteen millions from loans and other 
fiscal expedients. The aggregate of the debts incurred in 
anticipation of local taxation, or by way of mortgage upon 
it, amount to almost one hundred millions sterling, as will 
be seen from the subjoined table of receipts, expenditures 


and loans: 
Receipts Receipts from 
Description of Srom Treas'y Grants, Total Total. Loans 
Revenue. Local taxes. Loans, etc. Receipts. Expenditures. Outstanding. 
£ 23,476,484 . £ 13,328,333 . £ 36,304,817 . £36,801,443 . £70,642,856 
2. Tolls, dues, and rents. 4,499,055 . 2,233,748 « 6,703,403 . 6,182,628 . 27,186,362 
3. Duties 366,735 - 500. 367,235 . 361,120 . 1,825,000 


Grand total.....0ccees £ 27,312,874 . £16,062,581 . £43,375,455 - £43,345,191 . £99,654,218 


Of the loans outstanding as above given, £ 70,642,856 were 
secured on_ rates, , 27,186,362 on tolls and dues, and 
4, 1,825,000 on certain specific duties of the city of London 
on coal, wine, and grain. It appears that the gross esti- 
mated yearly rental of the property liable to taxation was 
4 140,524,319, and its annual rateable value £ 119,079,589. 

Such is the pressure of the fiscal burdens under which the 
British Empire has grown up to its present strength and 
development, and this notwithstanding all the predictions of 
the prophets of evil who have in every successive age 
declared that the nation would be crushed by its towering 
pyramid of taxation. As Macaulay very truly observes, 
these sinister prophecies convict those who uttered them of 
two signal blunders. These men erred in regard to the 
relative magnitude of the burden, and so they overestimated 
its pressure; and secondly, they underestimated the sources 
of that growing national strength which makes it com- 
paratively easier to bear the present load of the public 
debts of modern nations, than it would have been half a 
century ago to bear a much smaller burden. To show the 
growth in England of two of the chief elements of national 
wealth and productive power during the last sixty years, 
Professor Leone Levi gives some statistics, from which we 
compile the subjoined tables: 


INCOME REPORTED FROM TRADES AND PROFESSIONS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN, 1814-1870. 

Increase 

England. 1814-15. 1869-70. per cent. 


nti ; 47,736,000 .. 4 18,367,000... 137 
Industrial and mining counties..... 3,059,000 .. 20,536,000... 571 
RE IIE oiicin siesicnccceccnasee 4,927,000 .. 43»344,000 ... 779 
Metropolitan counties......-.... ‘ 64,068,000... 250 


OME Sciccsscndccsztenaes sossccsccee £ 339980,000 ... £ 146,315,000 330 
ere iitacsasinmpiaaniiaasenss 307,000 .. 3,554,000 . 1,057 
Scotland 2,771,000 .. 16,624,000 .. 499 


Great Britain... ..ciccsccssersessesccses, £ F705 000 ... £166,493,000 349 
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INCOME REPORTED FROM PROPERTY IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1814-1870. 
Increase 
England. 1814-15. 1869-706 per cent. 


Agricultural counties «oe ©. 35 692,000... 64 
Industrial and mining counties 8,889,000... 17,165,000... 93 
Textile counties — 28,982,000 .. 
31, 153,000 
£ 112,992,000 
4, 560,000 
14,272,000 


£ 131,824,000 


POPULATION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 1811-1871. 


Increase 
England. 1811. 1871. per cent, 


Agricultural counties 4 3561,000 ... 4 5,814,000... 63 

Industrial and mining counties 1,795,000 ... 4,374,000 ... 143 

Textile counties 2,358,000 ... 6,404,000 ... 17I 
1,839,000... 4,896,000 ‘ 


£ 21,488,000 
1,216,000 
3»359,000 


Great Britain 411,969,000 ... £ 26,063,000 


In a future article we shall endeavor to compile a set of 
like comparisons from the statistical reports of taxation and 
public wealth in the United States. 


THE SUEZ CANAL AND TRADE WITH THE ORIENT. 
BY DR. GEORGE MARSLAND. 


We publish elsewhere an article on the Commercial Suprem- 
acy of the United States. The growth of the general trade 
with the Orient receives some important illustrations from the 
report presented to the annual meeting of the Suez Canal 
Company, lately held in Paris. In the year 1876, the gross 
earnings of the Suez Canal were reported at $6,228,752, 
against $6,165,438 in 1875. The operating expenses were 
$ 3,448,931 in 1876, and $3,559,681 in 1875. The interest on 
the bonds, the dividends on the shares, and the sinking fund, 
required in 1876 $ 2,358,865, leaving the aggregate of net 
earnings $ 421,666, to be divided according to the statutes of 
the company. These statutes provide that the net earnings in 
excess of the five per cent. interest on the shares shall be 
distributed as follows: fifteen per cent. to the Egyptian gov- 
ernment; ten per cent. to the founders’ shares ; two per cent. 
to form an invalid fund for the employees of the company ; 
seventy-one per cent. as dividend on the 400,000 shares ; and 
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two per cent. to the managing directors. During the year 
1876, 1,457 vessels agregating 3,072,107 tons passed through 
the canal. The increase in the number of vessels has not 
extended the time required for the total distance. The aver- 
age time of the transit in 1876, was seventeen hours, and 
allowing for stoppages by night and day, thirty-nine hours. 
The receipts for transportation in 1876, were $5,994,399. The 
average tonnage has increased in 1876, to 2,108 tons. The 
dividend for 1876 was fixed at 3.55 francs per share of 500 
francs. The canal was opened for navigation November 17th, 
1869. The number and tonnage of vessels which passed 
through it in each of the seven years, 1870 to 1876, was as 
follows : 


TRAFFIC AND TOLL RECEIPTS OF THE SUEZ CANAL, 1870-1876. 


Years. Vessels. Tonnage. Receipts. 

1870 adi 491 one 436,618 des $ 1,031,865 

1871 mn 761 ie 761,875 ine 1,798,735 

1872 aa 1,082 sae 1,439, 169 a 3,281,525 

1873 oer 1,171 aks 2,085,270 rece 4,579,465 

1874 ae 1,264 an 2,423,672 vn 4,971,875 

75 «ws kB 597752950 

1876 e457 ee 39072,107 wes 519945399 

The actual cost of the canal, according to the report for 

the year 1875, was $ 87,593,645, exclusive of $6,800,000 bonds 
issued to pay for coupons on shares in arrears, during part 
of the period of construction. The state of the capital 
account was as follows, in 1875: 
400,000 shares of 500 francs, or 100 dollars.........ssecccssesessserssees $ 40,000,000 
333,333 obligations of 500 francs, or 100 dollars each, issued at 

sixty dollars, bearing interest at five per cent. on par, and 

redeemable at par 339333» 300 
200,000 ‘Bons trentenaires,’ or 30-year bonds, issued at 

100 francs, or 20 dollars each, redeemable at 

25 dollars each, bearing interest at 8 per cent. 

on 20 dollars 


400,000 ‘Bons de coupons,’ or bonds of 17 dollars each, bearing 
interest at 5 per cent., issued for the consolidation of 
unpaid coupons on shares, redeemable at par 


Of the above 400,000 shares, 176,602 belonged formerly to 
the Khédive of Egypt, and were purchased from him by the 
British government in November, 1865. But the Khédive, 
by a convention passed in 1869, between himself and the 
Suez Canal Company for the settlement of disputed claims 
and accounts, had alienated all dividends on his 176,602 
shares up to 1894, and placed them at the disposal of the 
company. Against these dividends the company issued 
120,000 déégations, which are entitled to all sums accruing on 
the above 176,602 shares up to 1894; the dividends which the 
délégations receive are, however, lessened by an annual sum 
laid aside to provide a sinking fund, sufficient to extinguish 
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them all by 1894. At the end of that year, therefore, the 
last délégation will have been drawn and paid off, and the 
176,602 shares will be entirely free, and will be entitled to 
whatever dividends the company is then in a position to 
declare. 

The Suez Canal is said to have been constructed along the 
line of an ancient water-way, connecting the Mediterranean 
with the Red Sea. It starts from Port Said, forty miles east 
of the Damietta mouth of the Nile, and runs across the 
Isthmus, and through Lakes Menzaleh, El Ballah, and Timsah, 
on the shores of which latter stands the new town of Ismai- 
lia, and through the Bitter Lakes, to Suez. Its total length 
is ninety-two miles. Its actual width, over the greater part 
of its length, does not permit of two vessels passing or cross- 
ing each other in the canal itself; but there are numerous 
sidings, that have been recently improved, and by them, ves- 
sels are enabled to cross one another, and the passage is 
quickened. Vessels measuring 430 feet in length, and draw- 
ing twenty-five feet nine inches of water, have passed fre- 
quently through the canal. Indeed, in February, 1876, the 
English steamship Hooper, which is the largest of the vessels 
that have ever yet entered the canal, safely passed through 
its whole length. This steamer has 4,987 tons of gross ton- 
nage, or real capacity. The company possess a vast domain, 
which is gradually being sold or leased, on the banks of the 
canal, and about Ismailia. Very nearly three-fourths of the 
shipping that passed through the Suez Canal in the six years 
1870-1875, belonged to Great Britain. The proportion of ves- 
sels under the British flag during the period, was 74.16 per 
cent. ; while under the flag of France passed 9.21 per cent. 
under that of Nethe#lands, 4.35 per cent.; under that of 
Austria, 3.47 per cent. under that of Italy, 2.63 per cent. ; 
under that of Spain, 2.9 per cent.; and under that of Ger- 
many, §.64 per cent. The remainder was distributed among 
eleven other nationalities. 


new facilities which the Suez Lond and pore routes of com- 
merce are developing. In Japan, for example, the imports in 
1874 were $ 23,376,152 ; in 1875 they had risen to $29,975,551, 
and in 1876 to $38,894,084. The exports in 1874 were 
$ 18,369,502, in 1875, $18,283,640, and in 1876, $38,539,621. 
During the last four years the specie exports were $50,994,854, 
and the specie imports, $ 11,736,97'. In 1876, the imports of 
cotton yarn amounted to $ 4,151,664, and of cotton fabrics to 
$ 5,676,966, and of woolen goods to $2,263,273. The chief 
exports in 1876 were raw silk, $ 15,240,160; silk worm eggs, 
$ 1,902,279; tea, $5,409,980 ; and rice, $ 809,870. The trade 
with China exhibits also considerable improvement. Perhaps, 
indeed, the final solution of the silver question in Europe and 
here, will depend in no small degree upon the development 
of commerce with the Orient. 
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COMMERCIAL SUPREMACY. 
BY GEORGE R. GIBSON. 


Commerce had its rise in the obscurity of antiquity. 
Then, as now, cities were the surest indices of a nation’s 
industrial rank, for in them the commercial genius of an age 
finds its characteristic development. A thousand years before 
the Christian era, according to Greek historians, Egypt had 
thirty thousand cities, and a skill in the mechanic arts 
witnessed by their marvelous monumental remains. Babylon 
and Ninevah were two of the earliest and most important 
emporiums of commerce. Then arose the morning star of 
Phoenicia, dimming by the bright light of its commercial 
splendor all contemporary nations. Tyre, its chief city, was 
the entrepot of the commerce of three continents. Its mer- 
chants traded on the coasts of the Black Sea and Britain, 
established colonies on the Iberian peninsula and along the 
Mediterranean, and conducted great caravans to the Levant. 
They widened the horizon of knowledge by the invention of 
letters, arithmetic, weights and measures, and the discovery 
of glass. The mantle of Tyre’s prosperity was bequeathed 
to Carthage, which in turn yielded to Alexandria and 
Athens. These cities all waned in commercial importance, 
and, under the Imperial Eagles, Rome became mistress of the 
world. Rome, whose universal military and commercial 
supremacy was acknowledged on land and sea, finally suc- 
cumbed to the assaults of barbarian hordes, and the proud 
structure of Roman greatness crumbled into dust. 

Byzantium, now Constantinople, located upon the confines 
of two continents, and possessed of peculiar strategic import- 
ance, became the capital of the Eastern Empire, and empo- 
rium of the world’s trade. After the capture of Constanti- 
nople, Venice, Pisa, Genoa, and other cities of the Italian 
Republic, came into the ascendant. The Venetians were the 
chief carriers of Europe, and reaped a golden harvest by 
conveying the Crusaders to the Holy Land. The organization 
of the Hanseatic League during the thirteenth century was 
one of the most important events in commercial history, 
and resulted in transferring the frestige of trade from the 
Mediterranean to the North. This great commercial guild, 
when at the zenith of its prosperity, comprised over sixty 
cities, and sought to exercise that dominion over the Baltic 
and the North which the cities of the Italian Republic had 
wielded in the Adriatic. The problem of the fifteenth cer- 
tury was the discovery of an ocean route to India. The 
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Portuguese navigators braved the perils of an open sea, 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope, and grasped the Indian 
trade. After the disintegration of the Hanseatic League, 
Lisbon and Antwerp domineered in the arena of trade. 
Antwerp became a hive of industry, and the asylum for 
artisans seeking religious toleration. This prosperous and 
splendid city, whose harbor was filled with a forest of 
masts, was besieged by the Duke of Parma, its wealth, 
intelligence and independence crushed out, and its artisans 
driven to Amsterdam, which thus became the metropolis 
of the world. MHolland, with a marshy soil reclaimed from 
the sea, an indifferent climate, no minerals or building tim- 
ber, exceeded in its foreign commerce the combined nations 
of Europe. Amsterdam then gave way to the policy of Crom- 
well in England and Colbert in France. Whilst France was 
in the throes of bloody revolution, England, under the influ- 
ence of the steam engine, blast-furnace, spinning-jenny and 
power-loom, rose to the first rank of commercial nations. 

This running review of the march of commerce is designed 
to show the shifting and fickle nature of commercial empire, 
and not to analyze the causes leading thereto. Wealth, 
which had its early seat upon the banks of the Nile and 
Euphrates, has been removed to the Thames and the Missis- 
sippi. The sceptre wielded by Tyre and Venice has been 
transferred to London and New York. Shall Macaulay’s 
ominous prophecy prove true, that “some traveler from New 
Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, take his stand 
upon a broken arch of London Bridge to sketch the ruin of 
St. Paul’s ?” 

Does England have any cause to apprehend a loss of her 
industrial rank and its delivery to the United States? 
Assuredly the deductions of this history show that however 
firmly a nation or community may appear to be intrenched 
in commercial power, its retention of that power is a matter 
of great uncertainty. 

Great Britain became the workshop of the world through 
skilled and cheap labor, the possession of an immense float- 
ing capital, and above all, cheap coal, and consequently cheap 
iron. Owing to the security afforded to capital elsewhere, 
and the economic law which causes money like fluids to 
seek a level, England no longer enjoys the monopoly of an 
unrivalled amount of capital. Pauperism and Trades Unions 
are sapping the strength of its industrial interests, and 
strikes and the eight-hour system augment the price of com- 
modities. But cheap coal and cheap iron have been the 
power behind the throne of England’s supremacy in manu- 
factures and shipping. 

The force evolved by the consumption of coal in Great 
Britain is equivalent to the muscular power of one hundred 
millions of men. And, as has been observed, the result 
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attained to is the same as if the laboring population had 
been multiplied twelve-fold without necessitating any mate- 
rial increase in production for the support of this additional 
number. It is obviously true, ceteris paribus, that if any other 
nation is able to produce abundant supplies of coal cheaper 
than England, it will distance her in the industrial race. 
Here we may discover the formidable nature of the United 
States as a rival. 

The area of American coal-fields in comparison with British 
is as 37 to 1, and according to Professor Jevons, the price of 
coal at the pit’s mouth is 6 to 1o shillings in England, and 
2to4shillings at Pittsburgh. A few years ago the President 
of the Iron and Steel Institute said: “If we have to appre- 
hend the advent of a powerful rival in the iron trade, it is 
not, unless new discoveries are made, the Old World we have 
to fear, but the immense and undoubted powers possessed 
by the Western hemisphere. In ores of the finest description 
the resources of the United States are unlimited, while in 
coal our own wealth is, in comparison, but poverty.” 

The growing magnitude of our manufacturing interests, 
our present ability to market many of our finished products 
in British marts, and to cope with her in bids for foreign 
orders, has excited grave alarm. It is useless to disparage 
England's power, for she possesses unquestionably great vigor 
and wealth. Nevertheless her consciousness of the vulner- 
ability of her position is attested by her vigorous policy of 
internal improvements in India, of controlling the Oriental 
routes, and her anxious solicitude in the solution of the 
Eastern question. The Oriental trade has been a prize 
eagerly sought after for many centuries, and has never failed 
to enrich its possessors. That she might control this, Eng- 
land has encouraged and protected the maritime interests ; 
built seven thousand miles of railway in her Indian Empire; 
established three telegraphic lines of communication, and 
constructed many public works of utility. The Suez ship- 
canal, one of the greatest engineering feats of modern times, 
which cost $100,000,000, reduces the time and distance to 
India one-half. Considerable significance may be attached 
to the purchase in 1875 of 177,000 out of the 400,000 shares 
in this company, at a cost of $20,000,000. It must be borne 
in mind that this cannot be regarded as a lucrative invest- 
ment in a pecuniary respect, but on the contrary is a virtual 
subsidy. In 1869, the Khedive, in order to assist the company 
to raise funds, clipped the coupons for twenty-five years, 
depriving holders of any remuneration until at the expira- 
tion of that time. These facts disclose the determination of 
the British government to have and to hold Oriental com- 
merce. Will the United States, with Yokahama 1,500 miles 
nearer London za San Francisco than via Suez, and with 
New York 2,500 miles and San Francisco 5,500 miles nearer 
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Yokahama than London is, stand supinely by and not exert 
its utmost energies to appropriate a fair share of Eastern 
trade? Judging from our previous progress, had not the 
civil war arrested our growth, destroyed our shipping, and 
inaugurated the era of debt, taxation and a disordered cur- 
rency, the year 1877 would probably have witnessed our 
supremacy on the seas. In 1860 we reached the foremost 
rank of maritime nations, but during the war nearly a mil- 
lion tons of shipping disappeared from our lists. Part of this 
was destroyed by cruisers, but it was chiefly transferred to 
the protection of foreign flags. Up to 1860, American ship- 
builders constructed vessels cheaper than the English could 
build them, and for beauty and speed our merchant marine 
surpassed that of Europe. As early as 1850 English ship- 
owners thought the glory of England had fled when the 
American clipper “Oriental” brought teas in ninety-one days 
from China to London; but to-day, according to high author- 
ity, there is not left in the China trade a single American 
clipper. It is true that iron screw vessels have superseded 
wooden ships, but our mineral supplies are as vast as our 
timber resources. It is a disagreeable fact that with two- 
thirds of the ores, and two-thirds of the fuels of the world, 
our yards are empty, our ship carpenters idle, and American 
ship-building a “lost art.” Our Registry Law, which forbids 
the registration of a foreign-built vessel, would deprive us of 
the advantage which otherwise must accrue to us in the 
event. Europe is involved in a general war. It is sincerely 
to be hoped that the present Administration will develop 
speedy and vigorous measures to promote our foreign mari- 
time trade in American bottoms, and that legislation will 
remit the duties on ship-building material and revise our 
Registry Laws. 

Madison said that it was his conviction that “canals, rail- 
roads, and turnpikes, are at once the criteria of a wise policy 
and the cause of National prosperity.” Industrial growth in 
all European countries has responded closely to the extension 
of railroads. National thrift is not attained by the mere pro- 
duction of the forms of wealth, but is greatly increased by a 
proper distribution or free interchange of commodities and 
ideas. Easy and rapid means of communication with all 
parts of our extended domain, are necessary in a social and 
political point of view. It was not solely for the purpose of 
deflecting Eastern commerce from its accustomed track via 
Suez or the Cape, that Government aid was extended to the 
Pacific railroad. It was also intended as a bond of sympathy 
between the Eastern States and the West, and a means of 
introducing population and labor into the interior of our 
great continent. It was Montesquieu’s thought that a repub- 
lic could only exist in a small territory. Manifestly, it requires 
great intelligence and care to co-ordinate the diversified 
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interests of a continental republic, stretching from the sugar 
and cotton plantations of the South, to the cornfields and iron 
mills of the North. Highways, canals, and railroads, are the 
surest means of welding and cementing together all hetero- 
geneous elements, and overcoming by free intercourse all 
clashing of diverse interests. 

Rome in her palmiest days wove a network of highways 
14,000 miles in length about her Imperial city. Peru built a 
road nearly two thousand miles long. According to Prescott, 
“It was conducted over pathless sierras covered with snow, 
galleries were cut for leagues through the living rock, and 
rivers were crossed by means of bridges suspended in air.” 
Napoleon built the Mont Cenis and Simplon passes over the 
Alps, and the United States commenced the construction of 
a great National highway from Baltimore to St. Louis. The 
introduction of barge canals, marked the next step in the pro- 
gression of trade and travel. The era of railroads supersedes 
all these more primitive and less expeditious modes of com- 
munication. The railroad revolutionized the tactics of war, 
enabling great bodies of troops to be massed instantly at a 
given point, and changed the currents of trade and transpor- 
tation. Population which had abided on the seaboard, or 
followed navigable rivers, now pushed out into the interior 
and made it blossom like the rose. Railroads, the avant 
courriers of civilization, became so many mighty streams, fur- 
nishing capacity for unlimited transportation. With over 
75,000 miles of railroad, in means of internal communication, 
we overshadow the world. 

In a country already inhabited or possessing a soil inviting 
its speedy occupation, the prospective profits are a sufficient 
incentive to railway construction. But when traversing great 
mountain chains, across trackless deserts, carrying civilization, 
the newspaper, and electric wire into the untrodden wilder- 
ness, Government aid is just and indispensable. 

We have one great trans-continental railway spanning the 
continent and uniting California and the North. The next 
important step in a wise and generous domestic policy, should 
be the encouragement of another railway, stretching from the 
Colorado river to Texas, and opening direct communication 
between the South and the Great West, and developing the 
mineral and agricultural fields of Arizona and New Mexico. 
The Texas Pacific forfeited a charter once granted, and now 
demands a money and land subsidy. The Southern Pacific 
Railroad, of California, which has built a road to Yuma, 
Arizona, in length and cost of construction equaling the 
Central Pacific, will extend their line eastward, if Congress 
will give them a charter and a moderate land grant. The 
augmented wealth and commerce created, and the saving in 
military transportation and communication by a Southern 
Pacific railroad, would more than repay the Government for 
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its wild and unoccupied public domain. Let the Government 
extend the aegis of its protection to the upbuilding of our 
commercial marine, assist the Southern Pacific in opening 
up to settlement and the production of wealth the richest 
mineral land on the continent, and two of the most valuable 
measures would thus be taken to ensure our victory in the 
race for commercial supremacy. Our geographical position 
favors our control of Eastern commerce; our fertile valleys, 
broad prairies, inexhaustible mineral deposits, network of 
railways and rivers, with a free and educated people, ought 
to make us rich in all the elements of a substantial wealth. 
The lesson of commercial history, however, warns us that the 
seeds of decay are ever present, and unless we bestir ourseives 
the golden apple will elude our grasp. This is the age of 
enterprise, and whichever of the two great Anglo-Saxon nations 
exhibits the most of this characteristic, will win in the indus- 
trial race. 
SAN FRANCISCO, June, 1877. 


THE MONETARY SYSTEM OF THE DOMINION. 
BY DUDLEY P. BAILEY, JR. 


(Concluded from July number.) 


The year 1866 marks the inauguration of a new era in the 
monetary system of the Canadas. Previously the banks had 
monopolized the privilege of issuing paper currency. The 
Government now began to issue notes. An act of the Cana- 
dian Parliament, assented to August 15, 1866, provided for the 
issue of Provincial notes to the amount of $5,000,000, redeem- 
able in specie, at offices to be established at Montreal or 
Toronto, at whichever they were made payable, and to be 
legal tender except at the offices of issue. The Governor and 
Council were authorized to enter into negotiations with any 
or all of the chartered banks for the surrender of their right 
to issue notes in consideration of receiving annually five per 
cent. on the amount outstanding April 30, 1866, to be paid 
to them by the Government. Banks surrendering their cir- 
culation, might, on depositing with the Receiver-General the 
debentures held by them in compliance with their respective 
charters, (usually one-tenth of capital,) receive in exchange 
therefor an equal amount of Provincial notes to be issued and 
redeemed by them. For this purpose, $3,000,000 more of 
Provincial notes were authorized, making § 8,oc0,coo in all. 
The Receiver-General was required to hold specie to the 
amount of twenty per cent. of the notes in circulation, if not 
over $5,000,000, and for all in excess of this sum, twenty-five 
per cent. in specie. Debentures were to be held to the 
full amount by which specie failed to cover the notes. The 
Receiver-General was invested with full power to dispose of 
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the debentures either temporarily or absolutely, fer the pur- 
pose of providing for the redemption of the notes. Monthly 
returns formerly made up to the first Wednesday, but since 
the act of 1870, to the last business day of the month, were 
to be published, showing the amount of notes in circulation, 
and of the specie and debentures held. Most of the banks 
were unwilling to relinquish their right to issue notes on these 
terms, but the Government succeeded in making an arrange- 
ment with the Bank of Montreal, for the gradual surrender 
of its power to issue its own notes, and for the issue and 
redemption first of Provincial, afterwards of Dominion notes 
by it as agent for the Government. This arrangement went 
into operation in September, 1866, and continued until about 
the year 1870 or 1871, when the Government assumed the 
issue and redemption of the notes at offices of its own, and 
the bank of Montreal resumed its right to issue bank notes. 

On the ist of July, 1867, the Provinces of Canada, New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia became united as the Dominion 
of Canada, to which Prince Edward Island, Manitoba and 
British Columbia have since been added. The Dominion 
assumed the liabilities of the provinces, and became invested 
with full and exclusive control over coinage, currency and 
banking. In 1868 an act was passed to provide for the with- 
drawal of the Provincial notes, and the issue of Dominion 
notes in their stead, to a like amount under the same con- 
ditions, but redeemable at Halifax and St. John, as well as 
at Montreal and Toronto. In 1870 the Dominion note act 
was amended by repealing so much of it as provided for the 
surrender by the banks of their right to issue notes. The 
Government was authorized under certain restrictions to 
increase the volume cof Dominion notes to $9,000,000, against 
specie and debentures in the proportions specified in the pre- 
vious act with the additional qualification that the Receiver- 
General should as a rule hold specie equal to 25 per cent. 
and in no event less than 15 per cent. of the debentures 
held. Whenever the amount of specie fell below 25 per cent. 
of such debentures the Receiver-General was to take meas- 
ures to raise it to that amount. Notes in excess of $9,000,000 
might be issued against specie to the full amount of such 
excess. 

Under this act fractional notes were issued to supplant the 
silver coin of the United States, with which the Provinces 
became flooded after the suspension of specie payments here. 
This plethora of silver coins, estimated at § 10,500,000, which 
the traders were by usage compelled to take from their cus- 
tomers at par, and on which they had to stand a discount of 
four per cent. at the banks, constituted a serious grievance. 
The policy of the government resulted in the exportation dur- 
ing the years 1868-70, of about $9,250,000 of these silver 
coins. They were subsequently demonetized, and the evil was 
thus brought to an end. 
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By an act passed in 1872, Dominion notes in excess of 
$9,000,000 might be issued against specie equal to thirty-five 
per cent. of such excess, and debentures equal to the balance. 
The government offices in 1873, in the latter part of the 
summer, were subjected to a heavy .pressure of notes for 
redemption, threatening to produce a panic. In 1875 the law 
was so changed as to require the Receiver-General to hold 
specie equal to fifty per cent. of the Dominion notes, circula- 
tion between $9,000,000 and $12,000,000, beyond which last 
sum no issues can take place except against specie to the 
full amount. In 1876 Dominion notes were made a legal ten- 
der in Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, and British Colum- 
bia, and offices were to be opened at Charlottetown, Winne- 
peg, and Victoria, for their issue and redemption. Since 
December, 1871, the amount of debentures held has remained 
constant at $7,200,000, though the volume of notes outstand- 
ing has been as high as $ 12,599,592, and as low as $ 10,050,272. 
If the issue against debentures be not prematurely increased, 
and redemption be provided for at some central point, the 
notes promise to furnish the Dominion with a convertible 
paper currency possessing a uniform value throughout the 
country, and securing to the government the benefit of a 
considerable loan from the public without interest. The net 
profit to the Dominion from this note circulation from 1868- 
‘69 to 1872-73, was estimated at $597,375. At first the work- 
ing expenses were more than the interest saved, but at the 
rate of profit accruing in 1872-3, the total net gain from this 
source up to the present time must have amounted to over 
$2,000,000. The progress of the Provincial and Dominion 
note circulation has been as follows: 


Government Certificates of 
Date. Notes. Specie held. Debentures held. deposit. 

November 7, 1866.... $2,920,000 ... 
January 2, 1867.... 3)322,000 ... 
July 3, 1867.... 3,312,693 
January %, 1968.... 4,265,242 ... on 
June 30, 1868.... 3,795,000 ... $759,000 ... 
December 31, 1868.... 4,451,800 ... 772,600 ... ner 
July 7, 1869.... 4,792,000 ... 1,175,000 ... $3,000,000 ... 
February 9, 1870.... 5,431,000 ... 1,107,750 ... 4,000,000 ... 
June 29, 1870.... 7,294.103 ... 1,694,103 ... 5,600,000 .., 
December 31, 1870.... 7,407,974 ... 1,807,974 ... 5,600,000 ... 
June 30, 1871.... 7,244,341 ... 1,644,341 ... 5,600,000 ... 
September 30, 1871.... 9,164,124 ... 2,757,906 ... 6,400,000 .., 
December 30, 1871.... 10,517,308 ... 4,104,660 ... 7,200,000 ... 
June 29, 1872.... 10,050,272 ... 2,415,861 ... 7,200,000 .., 
December 31, 1872.... 11,570,648 ... 2,973,755 +. 7,200,000 .., 
June 30, 1873.... 11,314,256 ... 2,520,743 ... 7,200,000 ... 
December 31, 1873.... 12,114,579 «+. 3,253,397 +.» 7,200,000 .., 
June 30, 1874.... 12,202,903 ... 3,289,058 ... 7,200,000 . 
November 30, 1874.... 12,599,592 ... 3,457,708 ... 7,200,000 .., 
June 30, 1875.... 10,824,590 ... 2,789,138 ... 7,200,000 . 
December 31, 1875.... 11,372,934 «. 2,991,987 ... 7,200,000 .., 
June 20, B76... B1,534; 738 «0. 3)329,792 .... 9,200,000 ... 
December 31, 1876.... 11,123,658 ... 2,893,155 ... 7,200,000 
May 31, 1877.... 10,767,214 ... 2,686,693 ... 7,200,000 . 
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Of the amount outstanding at the latter date, $116,168.73 
were fractional currency; $ 3,064,882, one and two dollar bills; 
$ 256,563, fives, tens, and twenties; $601,100, fifties and one 
hundreds; and $6,728,500, five hundred and one thousand 
dollar notes. The bills of $50 and upwards were about 
$1,200,000 short of the note reserves of the banks. It would 
appear, therefore, that only the small notes circulate among 
the people, while those of the higher denominations, consti- 
tuting the great bulk of the issues, form the bank reserves. 
The fractional currency has been largely displaced by the 
Dominion silver coins. 

The issue of Provincial and Dominion notes is believed 
by some to have operated adversely to the banks by depriv- 
ing them in some degree of one source of profit. How- 
ever this may be, the years from 1866 to 1869 inclusive 
were marked by several of the heaviest bank failures ever 
known in the history of British North America. Following 
at no long time after the failure of the Bank of Upper 
Canada in 1866 came that of the Commercial Bank of Canada 
at Kingston on the 21st of October, 1867, with a circulation 
of $1,226,000; deposits of $3,132,000; balance due other 
banks, $ 225,449 ; giving $ 4,583,449 of liabilities, besides its 
capital of § 4,000, ooo. Its ruin was due mainly to a departure 
from legitimate banking. It had been some years previously 
drawn into the political and railway ring, and had become 
in an indirect way a contracting capitalist, whereby it had 
sunk vast sums. In March, 1868, it amalgamated with the 
Merchants’ Bank of Canada, two-thirds of its capital disap- 
pearing in the process. The distrust, approaching panic, 
excited by this failure, led to a serious run upon some of 
the other chartered banks. All having determined to stand 
by one another, the banks most directly attacked passed 
safely through the ordeal, and the danger was for the moment 
averted. 

Further consequences of unsound banking began soon to 
develop themselves. In the summer of 1868, an examination 
into the affairs of the Gore Bank of Hamilton disclosed a 
loss of capital estimated at 27% percent. Subsequent events 
indicate that the loss was forty per cent. or more of the 
capital, a reduction in this proportion being authorized by 
Parliament in 1869. The bank was in 1870 authorized to 
amalgamate with the Canadian Bank of Commerce, its share- 
holders receiving stock of the latter equal to $445,104, repre- 
senting what was left of a paid-up capital of $809,280. 
few months later, in November, 1868, the crisis was renewed 
by the failure of the Commercial Bank of New Brunswick. 
Its liabilities in July previous were $312,306 for circulation, 
and $304,368 for deposits, besides its capital of $600,000, a 
large portion of which was lost. It ultimately paid its lia- 
bilities to the public in full. Not long after this, on the 
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21st of May, 1869, the Royal Canadian Bank at Bowmanville, 
established in 1864, with a capital of $2,000,000 authorized, 
closed its doors. The commotion naturally excited by such 
an occurrence was mitigated by the fact that a knowledge 
of the bank’s difficulties had become pretty generally dif- 
fused. Parliament gave the bank ninety days, from June 22, 
1869, in which to resume and avoid a forfeiture of charter, or 
it was authorized to wind up its affairs or amalgamate with 
any other bank. It chose the former course, and in Sep- 
tember again opened its doors for business, after four months 
of suspension. 

Such a succession of heavy bank failures clearly demon- 
strated the necessity of so revising the banking laws of the 
Dominion as to surround the banks with more effectual 
safeguards against mismanagement of the important interests 
committed to their charge. A temporary measure was adopted 
in December, 1867, giving effect to the charters granted by 
the provinces until 1870, taxing bank circulation in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia as well as in Canada at the rate 
of one per cent. per annum, and relieving the banks from the 
penalties of usury. In 1869 an attempt was made to model 
the banking system of the Dominion on that of the United 
States National banks, by compelling the banks to deposit 
Government securities as a guarantee for the redemption of 
their notes, which were to be legal tender, and by requiring 
the banks to hold reserves for the security of depositors. 
This measure was not favorably received by the bankers 
throughout the Dominion, who brought so strong an adverse 
influence to bear upon Parliament, that the administration, 
after a lengthened debate, was obliged to withdraw the 
measure. 

In 1870, however, the new Finance Minister, Sir Francis 
Hincks—a man of singular energy and ability, whose name 
is associated with some of the most important legislation 
of the Dominion on banking and currency —carried through 
a law which met the approval both of the bankers and of 
the public. By this law no bank could commence with less 
than $200,000 paid-up capital, and at least twenty per cent. 
of the subscribed capital must be paid up in each subse- 
quent year. Its circulation was not to exceed its unim- 
paired paid-up capital, and no note below $4 was to be 
issued ; the Dominion note circulation furnishing the smaller 
denominations. Every bank was to receive these notes in 
payment at branches at par, but was not obliged to redeem 
them, except where they were made payable as they must be 
at its head office. Banks were to hold as nearly as possible 
one-half, in no case less than one-third, of their reserves in 
Dominion notes. They were not to make loans or discounts 
on security of their own stock. No bonus or dividend was 
to be paid out of capital, and if such be made, directors 
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were made liable therefor to the bank. No division of 
profits beyond eight per cent. per annum was to be made, 
unless after paying the same the bank had a “ Rest”’ or reserved 
fund equal to at least twenty per cent. of its capital, after 
deducting all bad and doubtful debts. If capital became 
impaired, it might be reduced not exceeding twenty-five per 
cent. and not below $200,000. Suspension of payment for 
ninety days worked a forfeiture of charter. Stockholders 
had one vote for each share held three months previous to 
voting, and were liable for the amount of their shares 
beyond the amount held by them ; persons transferring shares 
to be liable if the bank suspended within one month there- 
after. Discounts or advances to any director or partner were 
never to exceed one-twentieth of total discounts and advances. 
The banks were required to make return of their condition 
in a prescribed form made up to the last juridical day of 
each month. The charters of banks expiring in 1870 were 
extended to 1881, subject to this law and any future legis- 
lation respecting banks. As some of the charters were not 
to expire in 1870, the Act did not interfere with them, leav- 
ing a few of the banks not subject to these provisions. 
The Bank of British North America was required to cease 
issuing notes under $4 after January 1, 1871, and was made 
subject to some of the other provisions in the new law, 
including those relating to redemption of notes, cash reserves 
in Dominion notes, and monthly returns. None but char- 
tered banks were to issue notes for circulation under a 
penalty of $400, but the Halifax Banking Company was 
allowed to keep out its then existing circulation till the 
end of 1874. Banks operating under this Act were not 
required to pay a tax on their circulation. By another Act 
passed in the same session, the prohibition of bank notes 
below $20 in Nova Scotia was removed, and the banks in 
that Province were in this respect placed on the same foot- 
ing with banks elsewhere in the Dominion. 

The Bank Act of 1870, was replaced in 1871 by a new Act 
which consolidated the banking laws into one statute, and 
re-enacted most of the provisions contained in the previous 
act. By the new law, each act of incorporation was to specify 
the name, location of head office, capital, and the amount of 
each share of any new bank, and it was otherwise to be sub- 
ject to the general banking laws of the Dominion. A bank 
might open branches or agencies any where in the Dominion. 
The capital might be increased from time to time at the 
annual meeting or at any meeting called for that purpose. 
No bank was to commence business with less than § 500,000 
capital subscribed, and $100,000 paid in. At least $200,000 
must be paid up within two years, and payment of the bal- 
ance is not required in any specified time. The directors 
were authorized to make calls of capital equal to not over 
ten per cent. on each share subscribed at intervals of not less 
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than thirty days. Dividends were to be half-yearly. Banks 
were allowed to hold real estate for the purposes of their 
business. They were not allowed to lend money on mortgage 
of real or personal estate, but might take mortgages for 
debts already due, and buy the property mortgaged, at 
foreclosure, or sale on execution at the suit of the bank. 
Provision was made by which banks not subject to the Act 
might come in under it. Some of the banks have not yet 
been brought under the general laws, but this most desirable 
result is likely to be accomplished at no distant day. 

Up to 1871, the currency of Nova Scotia had differed from 
that of the other Provinces, the dollar there being equal to 
one-fifth of a pound sterling, or about 97% cents in Canada 
and United States currency. An Act was passed in this year 
for establishing a uniform currency throughout the Dominion 
whereby the currency of Nova Scotia was assimilated to that 
of the other Provinces. All accounts, statements, and agree- 
ments, public and private, were to be in this currency, after 
July 1, 1871, unless otherwise expressed. The whole mone- 
tary system was established on the new basis. Provision was 
made for the circulation of coins struck for the Dominion, 
under Royal authority, and of United States gold coins, but 
foreign silver coins were demonetized. 

On the ist of July, in the present year, the Dominion com- 
pleted the first decade of its existence. Under the beneficent 
influence of union, its commerce and trade have received a 
remarkable development. The growth of the foreign trade 
to April 30, 1877, has been as follows : 


Annual 
Years ending Excess of Total Foreign Increase or 
Fune 30. Total Exports. Total Imports. Imports. Trade. Decrease. 
1868 $57,567,888 . $73,459,644 - $15,891,756 -  $131,027,532 - aes 
1869 60,474,781 + 70,415,165 - 91949384 - 130,889,946 .— $137,586 
1870 739573:499 +  74;3149339 - 1,240,349 148,387,829 . +17,497,883 
1871 74,173,618 . 96,098,98r  . 21,925,303 - 170,272,599 « +21,878,760 
1872 82,639,663 . 111,430,527 . 28,790,864 . 194,070,190 +23,803,601 
1873 89,789,922 . 128,011,282 . 38,221,360 . 217,801,204 . +23,731,013 
1874 89,351,928 . 128,213,582 . 38,861,654 .« 217,565,510 .— 235,693 
1875 77:886,979 + 123,070,283. 45,183,304 . 200,957,262 . —16,608,248 
1876 80,299,834 . 95,056,532 « 14,756,698 . 175,350,366 . —25,600,896 
1877 (10 mos.) 56,896,460 . 77,460,917 + 20,564,517 13413579437 Sa 


$ 742,654,563 + $978,031,252 - $235,376,749 + $1,720,685,875 - — 


The years 1870-74 were marked by many of the same 
characteristics as the years from 1852 to 1856. There was 
the same large influx of foreign capital to be used in the 
development of railways, telegraphs, and other public works. 
The number of miles of railway increased from 2,495 in 1867, 
to 4,022 in October, 1874, 4,483 at the close of 1875, and 
4,929 in 1877, while the capital invested in railways increased 
from $158,401,595 in 1867, to $298,501,855 at the close of 
1875, and $317,795,468 in 1877. A large portion of this 
investment is lost, at least for the present. The working 
expenses amount to about eighty-one per cent. of the income, 
and the net earnings are only sufficient to pay 4.67 per cent. 
annually on the bonded debt. If all the net earnings were 
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appropriated to this purpose, there would remain over 
$ 241,000,000 of share capital, on which there was no direct 
return. Of this last sum, $61,578,275 represent government 
and municipal contributions not necessarily invested with a 
view to direct returns. About $180,000,000 represent the 
estimated amount sunk by private investors, most of whom 
had no motive for their investments except the hope of divi- 
dends. 

Between 1867 and January tst, 1876, the number of Post 
Offices increased from 3,494 to 4,892, and the number of let- 
ters posted annually from $17,545,458 to $42,000,000. There 
was the same rapid development of trade and banking as 
previous to 1857. During the five years, 1866-70 inclusive, 
only five banks were incorporated, with an authorized capital 
of $4,400,000. In 1871, for the first time they began to be 
incorporated under the general law. During the four years, 
1871-74 inclusive, no less than twenty-five banks were char- 
tered, with an authorized capital of $24,000,000, and in the 
years 1875 and 1876, two more were added, making twenty- 
seven in "all, with an authorized capital of $31,000,000, of 
which ten, with $§16,500,0c0 of capital, proved abortive. 
Between June 30, 1869, and June 30, 1874, the number of 
banks from which returns are accessible, increased from 
twenty-six to thirty-nine, their paid-up capital from $ 32,323, 739 
to $ 60,443,445 ; their circulation from $8,832,205 to $ 26,583,130 
their deposits from § 41,174,260 to § 78,790,367 ; their tt 
from $ 56,346, 955 to§$ 129,799,003 ; their specie and Dominion 
notes from $14,444,598 to only $17,186,845. Banking accom- 
modation appears to have reached its extreme point of 
$ 141,793,313, January 31, 1875. 

The unfortunate results of railroad investments, both in 
Canada and in the United States, began clearly to disclose 
themselves in 1873, and the embarrassments of the Canada 
Southern Railroad Company, precipitating as they did the fail- 
ure of Kenyon, Cox & Co., of New York, in September, 1873, 
proved to be one of the immediate causes of that great 
crash of which nearly all the world is now feeling the effects. 
The influx of foreign cap:ial into the Dominion began to 
be checked in the year ending June 30, 1874, declined in 
1875, and was almost arrested in 1876. During the past two 
years the results of the crisis have been severely felt. The 
lumber and grain trades, manufacturing and the shipping 
interest have suffered extreme depression. The number of 
mercantile failures has increased from 994 in 1873 and 966 
in 1874 to 1,968 in 1875, 1,728 in 1876, and 572 in the first 
quarter of 1877, making 6,228 in all; while the amount of 
liabilities has increased from $ 12,334,192 in 1873 and 
$7,696,765 in 1874, to $28,843,967 in 1875; $25,517,991 in 
1876, and $7,576,511 in the first quarter of 1877, aggregating 
$ 81,969,426. The average dividend paid in 1875 is shown 
by the report of a Parliamentary Committee to have been 
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22% per cent., at which rate the losses by the failures of the 
four and one-quarter years would amount to $63,526,305. 

A correspondent writing from Montreal in June, 1875, says: 
“The banks of Montreal and Quebec are now and have 
been for nearly eighteen months carrying twelve millions or 
more of suspended lumber paper. Manufacturers are daily 
closing business with an over-stock of manufactures on hand. 
Money ‘on call,’ if to be had at all, commands ten or fifteen 
per cent. Stocks have fallen heavily, with few purchasers.” 

The banks were so well fortified by the surplus which 
they were required to accumulate by the laws of 1870 and 
1871, that the strain and the losses incident to the crisis 
have produced very few casualties among them. The only 
suspension of importance was that of La Banque Jacques 
Cartier, which occurred June 16, 1875. Its liabilities amounted 
to $6,239,876, and its assets were composed largely of over- 
drawn accounts, past due notes, and bad debts, arising from 
imprudent loans to contractors and speculators. It resumed 
its payments September 11th, 1875, in season to avoid a for- 
feiture of its charter, and after nearly two years spent in 
re-adjusting its affairs, resumed the banking business in all its 
branches, with some changes in the management, on the 1st 
of May last. There have been a few amalgamations. In 
1875 the City Bank of Montreal and the Royal Canadian 
of Toronto made arrangements, confirmed by Parliament in 
the following year, for uniting under the name of the Con- 
solidated Bank of Canada at Montreal, with authorized capi- 
tal of $4,000,000, of which $3,465,910 is paid up. The 
Niagara District Bank was also, in 1875, merged in the 
Imperial, incorporated in 1873, with $1,000,000 of capital. 
Negotiations have also been in progress for the amalgama- 
tion of the Union Bank of Lower Canada with the Stada- 
cona, and of the Metropolitan with the Ville Marie. The 
latter project failed to receive the assent of the Ville Marie, 
and was abandoned. The Metropolitan, incorporated in 1871, 
with a capital of $1,000,000, of which $800,170 have been 
paid in, voted on the 4th of June last to wind up its affairs. 
That a considerable depreciation in its assets is anticipated 
is evident, from the fact that its shares were, on the 15th 
of June last, quoted as low as 28 per cent., a fall of $20 per 
share of $100 within two weeks. Its entire nominal assets 
on the 30th of April last amounted to only $534,299, or 
$ 266,000 less than its paid-up capital. Several other banks 
have suffered heavy losses. The Mechanics’, in 1876, had its 
capital reduced in this way forty per cent. It was recently 
announced that the losses of the Merchants’ Bank of Mon- 
treal within the past few years amounted to $710,000, and it 
was decided at a recent meeting not to declare any divi- 
dend for the current half year. Later investigations, how- 
ever, show that the real magnitude of its losses hms been con- 
cealed, and that within the past two years these losses have 
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reached the enormous sum of $ 3,500,000, sweeping away its 
entire surplus, and, with a contingent fund of $750,000 for 
future probable losses, impairing the paid-up capital of 
$8,196,883 to the extent of about $2,000,000. A change in 
the management has been made, and a reduction of capital 
is anticipated. 

The losses of stockholders in the insolvent Dominion banks 
within the past ten years must approximate or exceed 
$5,000,000, or over ten per cent. on the average bank capi- 
tal, against about $10,000,000 among the United States 
National banks, or less than 2% per cent. in twelve years. 
The large capital of the Dominion banks probably has 
something to do with this. Smaller masses of capital under 
independent management, can be handled more safely. The 
amount of detail in lending sums so large is very con- 
siderable, and increases with every additional million more 
than in that proportion. The failures among the Dominion 
banks have generally been more disastrous to their stock- 
holders than to the public. Except in the case of the Agri- 
cultural Bank, which failed in the crisis of 1837, some of the 
weak banks which failed in 1859-60, and the Bank of Upper 
Canada, it is believed that the public have in every case 
been ultimately paid in full. A few hundred thousand dol- 
lars would cover their whole loss during the sixty years 
history of Canadian banking. In Nova Scotia the business 
has been conducted on principles so conservative, that not 
a single bank failure is reported, though one bank was 
somewhat embarrassed in 1873, and shows considerable 
inroads upon its capital. Contrary to what is generally 
observed, a peculiar fatality has attended some of the older 
banks in the Dominion. In Upper Canada, of the three banks 
first started, not one remains. In New Brunswick, out of six 
established before 1837, the Commercial and City of St. John, 
the Central of Fredericton, and the Charlotte County Bank, 
have all disappeared, as has also the Westmoreland, since 
established. In Lower Canada, all the older chartered banks 
remain, except the City, which has enlarged its field of 
action by union with another. 

On the 30th of April the number of banks in the Dominion 
making returns, including the Bank of British North America, 
was thirty-nine, with a capital of $77,766,666 authorized, 
$ 72,735,316 subscribed, and $68,346,424 paid in, distributed 


as follows: 
No. of Capital Capital Capital 
Province. Banks. Authorized. Subscribed. Paid up. 
«+» $17,000,000 ... $16,076,250 ... $15,509,273 
51,966,666 ... 49,059,006 ... 46,767,799 
5,600,000 ... 52400,000 ... 4,242,182 
3,200,000 ... 2,200,000 ... 1,827,170 


39... $77,766,666 ... $72,735,316 ... $68,346,424 
* Including the Bank of British North America. 
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These banks had a surplus of $16,507,084, or twenty-four 
per cent. of their capital, giving them an aggregate effective 
capital of $84,853,508. Of this surplus $15,258,511 belongs to 
the banks of Ontario and Quebec and the Bank of British 
North America, and $1,249,573 to those of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. There are five banks in Prince Edward 
Island, two in Nova Scotia, and one in New Brunswick, not 
included in this enumeration, which would bring the total 
number of banks in the Dominion up to forty-seven, includ- 
ing the Bank of British North America. The condition of 
the thirty-nine banks making returns on the 3oth of April 
last was as follows 


Dep. on Dep. on Dom’n Total Specie Discounts 
Province. Circulation. demand. time ornotice. Specie. Notes. & D. Notes. Current. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Ontario 5,389,186 + 11,060,221. 8,066,915 . 1,534,314. 2,074,500. 3,609,314 . 33,147,295 
Quebec*........ 12,205,470 . 26,004,231 « 24,201,418 . 4,696,852 . 6,273,555 . 10,970,407 . 81,203,342 
Total Canadas.. 17,594,656 . 37,064,452 . 32,268,333 . 6,231,666 . 8,348,055 . 14,579,721 . 114,350,637 
Nova Scotia.... 1,568’ a + 1,341,806. 2,618,836. 347,222. 264,523. 611,746 . 6,984,886 
New Brunswick. 799;552 + 901,347. 1,815,793- 172,432. 156,007. 328,439 . 5,005,694 


Total......... 19,962,359 + 39,307,605 . 36,702,962 . 6,751,320 . 8,768,585 . 15,519,906 « 126,341,217 
* Bank of British North America included, 


The bank circulation reached its maximum of §$ 32,442,410 
on the 31st of October, 1874, when the circulation of Domin- 
ion notes was $ 12,480,584, giving a total note circulation of 
$ 44,922,994. On the grist of May, 1876, the circulation of 
bank notes was reduced to $18,745,096, and that of the 
Dominion notes to $11,466,229, giving a total of $ 30,211,325, 
a contraction of $14,711,669, or thirty-three per cent. as com- 
pared with October, 1874. The discounts had at the same 
date fallen over $18,000,000 below the highest point reached 
in January, 1875, and the deposits over $14,000,000 below 
their maximum of $85,958,883 in November, 1874. The fol- 
lowing table gives the comparative statistics of banking in 
the Dominion since 1867 as compared with 1836, most of the 
returns, especially the earlier ones, being incomplete : 


The figures in columns headed ‘‘circulation” and ‘‘ deposits” denote millions. 


No. of Paid up —Circulation.—~ — Deposits——.~ Specie and 
Date. Banks, Capital. Bank. Gov't. Total. t Total. Govt.Notes. Discounts. 
3 $ $ $ $ $ 
25. — . — . 2.73. 1,601,180. 9,079,768 
‘ 99 - 15.44 - 17.23 . 32-67. 8,869,608 . 56,013,225 
+ 12.60 . 15.23 . 18.70 . 33-93 - 10,077,995 - 52,737,517 
+ 13.62 . 16.46 . 24.71 . 41.17 « 14,444,598 - 56,346,955 
+ 22.74 . 19.85 . 31.68 . 51.53 . 17,158,612 . 65,916,580 
+ 25.58 . 19.10 . 36 66 . 55.76 . 12,237,713 . 83,989,756 
ok oF 

June 30, ’72 + 45,134,109 . 25.04 . 10.05 . 35.09 . 36.57 . 28.15 . 64.72 . 14,140,908 . 107,354,114 

ee: ee Te + 559102,959 » 29.52 . 11.31 . 40.83 . 38.33 . 30.34 . 68.67 . 15,182,517 . 120,977,754 
Oct. 31, 73. - 60,244,116 . 29.59 . 11.27. 40.86 34.75 . 27.72 . 62.47 . 14,882,803 . 114,491,812 
June 30, ’74 . - 60,443,445 - 26.58 . 12.20 . 38.78 . 42.35 . 36.44 - 78.79 . 17,186,845 . 129,799,c03 
Oct. 31, 74 e - 62,317,456 . 32. - 12.48 . 44.92 . 42.35 . 40.40 . 82.75 . 17,263,127 . 139,143,078 
Jan. 31, \75 + - 64,143,864 . 26.94 . 10.76 . 37.70 . 39.28 . 43.80 . 83.08 . 15,808,475 . 141,793,313 

uly 31, 75+ - 65,498,433 - 21.17 . 10.82 . 31.99 . 36.80 . 38.54 . 75-34 - 14,059,012 . 134,082,692 

Mar. 31, 76. + 67,517,125 - 21.48 . 11.22 . 32.70 . 38.29 . 33-53 - 71-82 . 15,470,199 . 126,894,659 
June 30, 76. - 67,199,151 - 20.29 . 11.53 - 31.82. 41.81 . 32.82. 74.63 . 13,718,869 . 125,088,108 
Apr. 30,77. - 68,346,424 - 19.96 . 11.05 . 31.01 . 39.31 . 36.70. 76.01. 15,519,906 . 126,341,217 

* Not bearing interest. + Bearing interest. ** Payable on demand. +}On time or notice. 


$ $ 
31, 36. + 5,100,572. 3.96. 
July 31, ’67. + 32,724,231 . 10.51 . 
‘31, "68 . 27 « 31,735,095 - 3 
June 30, '69 . - 32)323,739 - 
July 31, 70. - 32,680,398 . 
June 30, ‘71 . - 36 415,210 ~ 
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Previous to the act of 1870, the banks were required to 
distinguish between “deposits not bearing interest” and 
those “ bearing interest ;’’ afterwards between “ deposits pay- 
able on demand” and those “payable after notice, or on a 
fixed day.” 


CURRENT NOTES ON THE SILVER QUESTION. 
BY GEO. M. WESTON. 


It turns out that the conjectures made in June of last 
year, by the British Silver Commission, of the amount of 
German silver remaining to be thrown on the markets, was 
much below the mark. Their maximum estimate was 
$ 100,000,000, but the evidence is, that notwithstanding all 
the sales since, the amount unsold is now larger than that. 

In the three and a-half years ending June 30, 1876, Ger- 
man sales of silver in England had been ¥£ 5,197,000, but in 
the eleven months ending May 31, 1877, they amounted to 
4, 9,883,000. The total coin and bullion in the German Im- 
perial Bank, May 31, 1877, was £ 27,608,000, or about 552 
million marks. The well-advised Vienna correspondent of the 
London LZconomist, writing June 5, says that the Bank “ makes 
a secret” of the proportions of gold and silver in this reserve, 
but that his information from Berlin was, that the “ greater 
half” of it, or “about 300 million marks,” equal to seventy-five 
million dollars, consisted of silver. The same correspondent 
adds, that the general opinion in Germany fixed the amount 
of silver thalers, in and out of the Bank, still to be disposed 
of, at from 500 to 600 million marks, or from 125 to 150 
million dollars. 

So far as silver is concerned, the question of fifty million 
dollars more or less in Germany, is only a question of one 
year more or less, within which it will be absorbed by the 
Asiatic demand. In fact, the amount of silver in the whole 
of Europe is so much reduced as to be quite unimportant. 
But in the other aspect, that to whatever extent Germany 
still has silver to dispose of, to the same extent must it con- 
tinue to disturb the markets with a demand for gold, the 
matter is of serious consequence. The indications now are 
that the German perturbation of the gold market will extend 
quite through the year 1878. 

In the meantime the Eastern demand for silver has set 
in with redoubled force. 

In the four years ending in April, 1876, the British silver 
exports to India averaged annually only £ 4,100,000. In the 
eleven months ending May 31, 1877, they had swollen to 
£ 10,573,000. British silver exports to China have also 
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increased, and in addition, the shipments of silver to China 
from San Francisco on British orders, which began in the 
latter part of 1876, are on a much larger scale this year. 

The silver exports from San Francisco to Hong-Kong, 
China and Japan, were only $2,646,321 during the first five 
months of last year, but they amounted to $7,937,009 during 
the same months of this year. These figures are furnished 
by the Bureau of Statistics. The increase is attributed mainly 
to British orders. In supplemental papers to the report of 
the British Silver Commission, recently printed, it is stated 
that London remitters to China save from 1 to 2% per cent., 
by what the London Lconomist calls “ this diversion of the 
silver current from a circuitous to a direct route.” 


TRUE NATURE OF THE DOUBLE STANDARD, 


It is always easy in discussions to overthrow antagonists 
by ascribing doctrines to them which they do not advocate, 
or constantly disclaim. It is by this method that the 
triumphs of the gold party are principally achieved. They 
assume that the theory of the double standard is, either 
that the relative value of the metals is not variable, or that 
any country can by law put an end to the variations, and 
absolutely insure their concurrent circulation. There is clearly 
no difficulty in overthrowing such a theory as that, by facts 
on every side, and the pleasure of the gold advocates in over- 
throwing it seems never to lose its zest. Unfortunately, the 
double standard rests upon no such theory. Its advocates 
admit the fluctuation in the relative market vaiue of the 
metals, although they regard that fluctuation as of very little 
importance, either in itself, or in comparison with the vastly 
greater fluctuation in the value of both metals relatively to 
commodities. Without doubt, they believe that by a better 
concert than has heretofore been obtained among double 
standard countries, the power of law to steady the relation 
of the metals may be greatly increased, but they do not fail 
to see and admit that success in reaching such better con- 
cert, however probable it may be, is after all subject to the 
contingencies and uncertainties of the future. And so far 
as the concurrent circulation of the metals is concerned, 
although they know that it has been practically accomplished 
to a far greater extent than is admitted, they have never 
claimed that it could be secured by law under all circum- 
stances, nor do they believe it to be of much moment 
that it should ever be secured. The standard they propose 
is the optional standard, which will consist of the two metals 
concurrently when there is no divergence or only an incon- 
siderable divergence between their legal and market values, 
and of the most available of the two metals when such a 
divergence becomes marked. Such a standard they believe 
to be best in itself, because fluctuations in the production 
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of the two metals so compensate each other that the two 
together make a steadier measure of value than either alone. 
They believe, also, that, even if not best in itself, it is so 
interwoven with the transactions of mankind and with the 
multiplied relations of debts and credits, that its abandon- 
ment for the narrower standard of either metal is impossible, 
and would be intolerable if it were possible. It is upon these 
impregnable grounds that the double standard rests. 

Nowhere was this subject more thoroughly discussed than 
in France, during the thirteen years from Mirabeau’s report 
of 1790 in favor of a single standard to the definitive adop- 
tion of the double standard in 1803. During no part of that 
discussion was it claimed that the relative value of the metals 
was invariable, or could be made so by law. On the con- 
trary, the advocates of the double standard admitted always 
that changes in their relative market value might from time 
to time necessitate changes in their relative legal value. 
In the first draft of the French law, as it was proposed by 
Napoleon’s Minister of Finance, Gaudet, the manner in which 
such possible future changes should be made was distinctly 
provided for, in the following words: 

‘*If imperious circumstances compel a change of this proportion (15% to 1), 
it is the gold coins alone which shall be reminted.” 

This preéminenc® of silver is secured in the French law, 
as finally adopted in 1803, by the following words: 

‘¢ Five grammes of silver, of the standard of nine-tenths fine, shall constitute 
the money unit, which shall be called one franc.” 


This preéminence of silver is secured in our own mint law 
of 1792, which declares that “the money of the United States 
shall be expressed tn dollars or units,” and that the dollar “shal/ 
be of the value of a Spanish milled dollar as the same is now cur- 
rent,” and contain 371% grains of pure silver. 

The French people have always understood the double 
standard to be, what Gaudet and his associates of 1803 
announced it to be, not as based on any theory of an abso- 
lutely steady market relation of the metals, nor as guaran- 
teeing that their use would always be concurrent, but as an 
optional standard, which might sometimes consist of only one 
of the metals. 

Understanding it in that way, the French were perfectly 
satisfied when their actual money consisted almost exclu- 
sively of silver, as it did before the California discoveries, 
and equally satisfied when the major part of it became gold 
after those discoveries. The American people never under- 
stood it in any other way. From 1821 to 1834, under a 
special demand from England, gold disappeared absolutely 
from our circulation. After 1850, silver disappeared, not abso- 
lutely, but in a large measure. In neither case did the 
measure of giving up the double standard receive any coun- 
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tenance worthy of mention. The remedy for the disappear- 
ance of silver from the smaller channels of circulation was 
easily found in the Act of 1853, authorizing under-weighted 
subsidiary coins. 


BI-METALLISM AND INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES, 


The peculiar theories of M. Cernuschi, which have become 
known as Bi-metallism, have scarcely any features in common 
with the policy of the double standard, as it has been prac- 
tically maintained heretofore, and as it must be practically 
maintained hereafter, if it is maintained at all. 

The bi-metallic theory attaches a pre-eminent and an 
almost exclusive importance to the international use of money, 
and apparently to this use in trade with Europe. One of its 
conclusions therefore is, that it is only in concert with the 
nations of Europe, or at least with the major part of them, 
that any desirable employment for silver can be found. This 
theory ignores all considerations connected with the use of 
money in the internal business of nations, such as the neces- 
sity of preventing a contraction in its volume, which would 
pervert the equity of contracts. It ignores the greater stead- 
iness of the two metals as a measure of value, than of either 
separately, which results from the fact that the vicissitudes of 
the production of gold and silver have, with only one known 
exception in more than two thousand years, balanced and 
compensated each other. Thus viewing the international use 
of money as all important, and the internal use of it as of no 
importance—which is precisely reversing the true and proper 
order of things—the bi-metallists would regard silver coins 
remonetized in the United States, independently of European 
movements in the same direction, as a mere substitute for 
the greenbacks, with no change in real character, except that 
the material of the new money would be silver instead of 
paper, and with nothing about it to compensate the disad- 
vantage that the new money would be costly to purchase and 
to maintain, whereas the greenback costs comparatively noth- 
ing. 

The bi-metallic theory is, of course, the favorite one with 
the men who have fastened the gold standard upon this 
country, and who have the profoundest political and pecuniary 
interests in maintaining it. They are perfectly assured that 
England, Germany, and their monetary allies will at present 
give up gold under no pressure short of that of bankruptcy, 
and if it comes to be an accepted doctrine that silver is to re- 
main demonetized until those countries co-operate in remone- 
tizing it, their work is finished. Nothing was more natural, 
therefore, than that after M. Cernuschi had been long enough 
in this country to enable them to understand his peculiar 
theories, they should have simultaneously hailed him as their 
champion, and should have ranged themselves with enthusiasm 
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under the bi-metallic banner, for a grand march to an inter- 
national conference with England and Germany. No road 
led so straight away from silver, and they knew by an infal- 
lible instinct that it was a safe road for them to travel in. 
Public bodies, including Chambers of Commerce of great 
cities, fresh from denunciations of silver as a robbery of cred- 
itors, warmed up with a safe zeal to remonetize it in concert 
with European nations, which were only too well known to 
be opposed to it. 

There is no reason to suppose that M. Cernuschi sympa- 
thized with, or even understood, the motives of the gold 
party in the United States. The hopefulness and enthusiasm 
of his disposition had led him into a fatal error in respect to 
the possibility of converting to bi-metallism the men who 
really control England and Germany, and he was too sincere 
himself to suspect the sincerity of persons in the United 
States, whose antecedents and commitments to gold were of 
course unknown to him, and who were giving him daily 
assurances of their vehement desire to restore silver by means 
of international conferences and commissions. 

In a report made last winter, Governor Boutwell, as one of 
the minority of the United States Monetary Commission, mis- 
led by the enthusiam of M. Cernuschi, says : 

‘The evidence taken before the committee tends to show that there is a 
larger public sentiment in Europe in favor of the remonetization of silver than 
has heretofore existed, and that a proposition from the Government of the 
United States, looking to a convention, will be accepted by the Governments of 
Europe, and that the result of the deliberations of such a plan will be favora- 
ble to the plan suggested.” 


Commenting upon this report of Governor Boutwell, the 
London Lconomist, of March 31, said: 


‘Not having seen the evidence, we cannot, of course, say what excuse the 
minority have for this view; but it is manifestly most unsound. While there 
might be little objection perhaps to an international conference to consider gen- 
erally the subject of establishing an international money—though the feeling in 
England would certainly be against a conference with a roving commission, even 
for such a purpose—we can safely say that there is one country in Europe at 
least, and that the most important, which would not take part in a conference 
to inquire into the expediency of establishing a fixed relation generally between 
silver and gold. Public opinion would be so firmly against any such encourage- 
ment to bi-metallists, that we shall certainly be curious to see the evidence on 
which the committee have arrived at an opposite conclusion. We should doubt, 
also, if there is any evidence of willingness to enter into such a convention in 
Germany, where the government has only so recently established a gold stand- 
ard. The best economists in France, so far as we can judge, would also be 
against such a convention.” 

Professor Francis Bowen, of Harvard College, who was on 
the Silver Commission with Governor Boutwell, but who did 
not attend the sittings at Washington, and did not hear the 
statements of M. Cernuschi, arrived at a very different con- 
clusion from that of Governor Boutwell, in respect to Euro- 
pean probabilities. In his minority report (concurred in by 
Mr. Gibson, of Louisiana,) Professor Bowen says: 
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‘** No one expects that England, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway will 
soon reverse what is now their established policy, by again bringing silver into 
circulation as money. . . . Moreover, the facts already mentioned make it 
highly probable that France, Holland, and Belgium may soon adopt entirely 
the monetary policy of Germany, as they have already adopted it to some 
extent.” 

The memorial of the Boston Board of ‘Trade, in favor of 
advancing towards the restoration of silver, by marching 
directly away from it into an international conference with 
England and Germany, is a proof that Professor Bowen 
states correctly what the ideas of Boston are as to the future 
action of those countries. 

The probabilities that Germany will abandon its gold policy 
diminish, as its sales of silver progress, and these have been 
on a much increasing scale during the last year. The more 
loss Germany has submitted to in selling silver at a discount 
of its own making, the more humiliating will a reversal of 
its policy be, and the less likely will it be to be entertained. 

If it is essential to the successful working of the double 
standard, that the circulation should be “ Bi-metallic’’ in the 
sense of M. Cernuschi, or in other words, should include both 
the metals in actual concurrence, it must be admitted that 
double-standard countries have not heretofore had such a 
concurrent circulation of the metals, either always or for even 
the larger part of the time. Or if it would be injurious to 
have either one of the metals disappear temporarily from the 
circulation, it must be admitted that the United States would 
take the risk of such an injury by adopting the double 
standard, except that silver can always be retained in the 
minor channels of circulation by the expedient of a token 
coinage, slightly below weight or standard. As _ already 
noticed, this disappearance, totally or partially, of one of the 
metals from our circulation, has already happened twice under 
the double standard in ‘the history of this country. If it 
shall happen again, and even if the metal which may tem- 
porarily disappear, shall be gold, the supporters of the double 
standard perceive no harm in that. They are not able to see 
that gold has any other superiority in value to silver, except 
precisely that which is indicated by its proportionate market 
price, pound for pound, or in other words, they are not able 
to see that a gold dollar is worth any more than a silver 
dollar. 

If it is essential to the interests of the United States to 
have a common money with Europe, it is an object impossi- 
ble of attainment as the larger portion of Europe have no 
money except inconvertible paper of various descriptions, and 
the use of such paper is much more likely to increase than 
diminish on that continent. 

The fact that England and Germany have the single gold 
standard, instead of being a reason for its adoption by the 
United States, is a decisive reason against it. Those two 
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nations own the great bulk of our securities which are held 
abroad. The more gold we insist upon using in our cur- 
rency, the less they can have, and the lower their prices will 
be, and the more corn, pork, cotton, petroleum, and tobacco 
will be required to pay the debts we owe them. 

The theories of M. Cernuschi are modern altogether, and 
wholly unknown to the men who established the double 
standard in France and in the United States. So far as they 
involve the idea that the international use of money is the 
dominating one, or even an important one, they have never 
been practically recognized by the statesmen of any country, 
nor is there any foundation for them in sound reasoning. 
England in 1816 adopted a single standard of gold, then 
wholly peculiar to itself, upon domestic considerations entirely, 
but well knowing that it was of no consequence to its foreign 
trade, whether it was gold or silver, or both, or paper, as it 
had been since 1797. No nation has ever consulted with 
another as to what its money should be, any more than as to 
what its government or religion should be. Germany con- 
sulted with nobody, either when it adopted silver in 1857, or 
gold in 1871. Undoubtedly it has been accepted as an argu- 
ment for the adoption of the precious metals, that they had 
a readily recognized value everywhere, but this idea had 
reference to their value as commodities, not as money, and 
it is also true that this value is not taken away anywhere 
from either gold or silver, by demonetizing it. The idea of 
an international coinage was formulated for the first time by 
the Paris Conference of 1867. No single government has 
paid the least attention to the idle recommendations of that 
assemblage of theorists, and it is as certain as anything can 
be, that no government ever will. Germany gave the coup de 
grace to that Conference, by adopting in 1871 a totally new 
coinage of gold, different from that of either France, England 
or the United States. 

In Alexander Hamilton’s report of 1791 upon the mint, the 
decisive consideration, wholly domestic, which he urges in 
favor of the double standard, is the following: 


**To annul the use of either of the metals as money, is to abridge the 
quantity of circulating medium, and is liable to all the objections which arise 
from a comparison of the benefits of a full with the evils of a scanty cir- 
culation.” 


So far in the history of the world, no nation has ever gone 
into an international conference to determine what its money 
should be. The treaty of 1865 between the states of the 
Latin Union is not a case of the kind. Those states already 
had the same standard, the double standard, and the same 
relation of the metals, 15.5 to 1, and the main object of the 
treaty was to regulate certain details of coinage, and especially 
of the subsidiary coinage. Nor is the Convention of 1873 
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between Denmark and Sweden a case of the kind. Those 
countries had determined upon a gold standard, and saw 
fit, from the relations of propinquity and commerce, to regu- 
late their steps towards it, and especially to provide for a 
common use of their subsidiary silver coinage, by treaty. 
The men in this country, who demonetized silver in 1873-4, 
called for no international conference before they consum- 
mated that act. It was only when the remonetization of sil- 
ver was proposed, that they perceived the necessity of such a 
conference, and especially of a conference with nations whose 
opposition to silver is assured. 


WHEN WILL BUSINESS REVIVE ? 
BY A. GILBERT. 


A revival of trade is what all business men are anxiously 
looking for, and what a large number are confidently expect- 
ing—but just how it is to be brought about very few’ are 
able to tell. To many a revival means a return to the 
activity experienced during the ten years previous to the 
panic; anything short of this, while it may be regarded as 
an improvement on the past two years, will not be quite 
satisfactory, so apt are men to think and judge compara- 
tively. Just what influences are needed to bring back the 
old time prosperity is something which but few business men 
appreciate; the majority, knowing that times have been bet- 
ter, think they will be again, and so look for a quick return, 
but all who are so looking, must of necessity be disap- 
pointed. Activity in business depends mainly upon the ability 
of consumers to buy, and it is only by contemplating the 
enormous losses sustained in this country since the panic, 
through a shrinkage of values, and by business failures, that 
a just appreciation of the ability of our people in this direc- 
tion can be reached. The loss sustained by investors in the 
New Jersey Central Railroad alone amounts to over thirty 
millions of dollars, and in all of the coal companies com- 
bined, over one hundred millions; and when the entire list 
of railroad and other securities throughout the country is 
taken into the calculation, the loss will reach an amount 
almost if not quite as large as the National debt. Add to 
this the losses sustained in other business enterprises, and 
it will be possible to form an idea of the extent to which 
the purchasing power of the nation has been weakened ; 
and until this lost strength is in a measure restored, we 
cannot expect to see such a revival in business as will 
justify the hopes of our business men. It is urged by many 
able writers that all that is needed to set the wheels of 
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industry in full motion is one abundant harvest; this will 
undoubtedly greatly improve the condition of things, but it 
cannot possibly produce the reaction that is !vooked for. 
The truth is, the business thought and habit of the nation 
has undergone a change; economy has taken the place of 
extravagance; every man who possesses a grain of common 
sense, realizes now that prosperity can only be attained by 
exercising the principles of frugality; and until this old- 
fashioned idea is again lost sight of, the tendency of the 
people of all classes will be, to buy only those things actually 
needed, and to save their surplus earnings; and the exercise 
of these principles by the whole nation at one time will 
operate as a strong retarding influence against a speedy return 
to our former business activity. 

True it is that a good harvest will put producers in 
possession of funds, and enable them to buy more freely, 
and will create an extra demand for labor; but then the 
difference between an average crop and what is termed a 
very good one, is hardly of sufficient importance to serve as 
a panacea for all the ills that afflict us. 

The whole nation financially is sick and weak, exhausted, 
and a restoration can only be brought about by slow pro- 
cesses—there must be a return to first principles, a letting go 
of foolish notions of extravagance, of the desire to get rich 
in a day. Then there will follow the disposition to earn 
what we get, to save what we earn, to pay our debts, and 
this will put us on a sure foundation upon which we may 
build with certainty; our growth from this point will be 
legitimate and healthy. 

Our people have learnt the lesson, and have already com- 
menced to follow its teachings. We are on the mend, and 
from this time onward we may look for a gradual improve- 
ment; so slow as to be almost imperceptible at first, but it 
will come more and more prominently into view as time rolls 
on. We must be patient and wait; we are sowing the 
seed, and in due time we shall reap the harvest. 


BANK TAXATION.—The cashier of the National Albany Exchange Bank 
brought an action against the City Assessors to set aside an assessment of 
the shares of that bank at par, on the ground that the shares of other 
banks, of much greater market value, were assessed no higher, that real estate 
was assessed at only forty or fifty per cent. of its value, that various corpora- 
tions were not taxed on their entire capital, etc. The referee has now decided 
that none of these matters invalidate the assessment. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF BANKERS IN SCOTLAND. 


At a meeting held in Glasgow on May 14th, the Council of this Institute 
declared the successful candidates at the examinations held in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow on April 24th. There were four who passed the highest or Member- 
ship examination, the number of marks attained being 191, 183, 172% and 
163% respectively, out of a maximum of 228. Fifteen candidates passed the 
** Associate Examination,” the marks attained ranging from 105 to 181, out of 
a maximum of 200, 

The candidates who passed the Partial Examinations, as permitted by the 
Council’s Regulations, numbered ten for the Membership and eleven for the 
Associate Examination, each having attained the requisite 50 per cent. of the 
value of the subjects selected by them. 

That their examinations are not a mere matter of form may be seen by 
the Examination Paper, of which a copy, slightly abbreviated, will be found 
herewith. : 


The Second Annual General Meeting of the Institute was held in Glasgow 
on Tuesday, 5th June, 1877, at 8 o’clock P.M. 

The Vice-President occupied the Chair. There was an attendance of about 
sixty Members and Associates. The Secretary read the minutes of the First 
Annual General Meeting, held in Edinburgh on 6th June, 1876, which were 
confirmed. 

The Chairman then called for the Council’s Report on the progress of the 
Institute, and, after it had been read and ordered to be printed, he pre- 
sented certificates to Messrs. Connel, Thomson, Orr, and M’Ewen, the success- 
ful candidates at the last examination for membership. 

The Treasurer submitted his annual financial report and balance sheet. It 
was resolved ‘* That the Treasurer’s Report be approved and printed. Also, 
that subscriptions be levied for the current financial year, payable on Ist of 
August, from Members and Associates residing in Edinburgh or Glasgow, at 
one guinea and five shillings respectively; from those resident elsewhere, at half 
these rates; and that fees, to be fixed by the Council, be charged for 
attendance at Lectures or Classes, except in case of Members, whose subscrip- 
tions shall be held to entitle them to all the privileges of the Institute.” 

The Report by the Council of the Institute shows that the progress of the 
Institute during the past year has been satisfactory, and gives promise of the 
realization of the hopes entertained as to its permanent usefulness. 

The number of names on the roll shows a fair increase. At the close of 

last year there were 178 members. During the current year the Council 
have elected two, while ten have been admitted by passing the Examinations. 
The death of two members is recorded. The membership roll at present 
numbers 188. The number of Associates at the end of last year was 403. 
During the year 28 were admitted without examination, and 23 after exami- 
nation. Two of this class have died. There have been two resignations, and 
eleven promotions to membership. Thus the Associate roll at present num- 
bers 439, and the joint roll 627, being an increase of forty-six during the 
ear. 
- The practical work of the Session was inaugurated in Edinburgh by an able 
and interesting address by Mr. Fleming, Manager of the Royal Bank of Scot- 
land. Lectures on Political Economy were not specially provided, but Professor 
Hodgson opened his College Class to Institute Students. Sixteen students 
embraced the opportunity thus generously offered. That more did not attend 
may be attributed to the unavoidable shortness of the notice given of the 
arrangement, which is to hold for next Session likewise. 

A course of ten lectures on the Law relating to Banking, was delivered 
jointly by Mr. R. V. Campbell, Advocate, and Mr, John Blair, a member of 
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the Council, The lectures were very popular—the number of tickets issued 
being 130, and the attendance throughout averaging fully 100. 

Elementary classes for Arithmetic, Algebra and Bookkeeping were opened 
in November and continued till the close of March, under the charge of 
Mr. Robson of the Edinburgh Institution. The number of tickets issued was 58, 
of which a part was on account of gentlemen who enrolled for the purpose 
of getting admission to the Law Lectures or to the library and reading- 
room. This leaves about thirty-five as the number of students; but the 
average attendance was far short of it. The Council regret that so few gen- 
tlemen should have availed themselves of means of instruction for which the 
necessity is strikingly apparent. 

The Library and Reading Room have been rather more popular than last 
year; but the room is still not used to an extent such as the Council would 
desire. The Library has, however, been largely appreciated. The number of 
volumes is 319, of which 283 were borrowed during the year. 

In Glasgow, classes for Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry and Bookkeeping 
were carried on. The number of students and the average attendance 
resemble those in Edinburgh, and on the whole the result of this department 
of the work of the Institute has been disappointing. 

A course of thirty lectures was delivered by Professor Caird on Political 
Economy. The number of students enrolled was eighty-six, and the average 
attendance was about fifty-five. 

The Library, consisting of 378 books, was extensively used. The number of 
volumes issued was 1,073, the number of readers 240, and the number of books 
at present out is 107. 

The Reading Room has been fairly successful, the average daily attendance 
being, as last year, forty-five. 

The result of the examinations held in May, 1876, which was not ascertained 
at the date of last report, was satisfactory; but the Council had to regret 
a high proportion of failures. Six gentlemen gained the Membership Cer- 
tificates, and eight passed as Associates. Mr. David Henderson, of the Bank 
of Scotland, Edinburgh, and Mr. William Wallace, of the Royal Bank, Edin- 
burgh, were the prizemen. 

At the examinations, held in April this year, forty-six candidates presented 
themselves. Of these, four passed as Members and fifteen as Associates, 
while twenty-one took up only a portion of the subjects specified. The prize- 
men are Mr. Robert Connel, Clydesdale Bank, Moore Place, Glasgow, and 
Mr. J. A. Adamson, Town and County Bank, Aberdeen. 

It has been stated at the beginning of this report that the results of the 
past year are satisfactory and encouraging; but it must be distinctly recog- 
nized, that the objects of the Institute—viz., the improvement and elevation in 
status and influence of those engaged in Banking—are of a nature precluding 
the possibility of any remarkable effects being rapidly manifested. The growth 
of intelligence in any large body of men must necessarily be slow rather than 
sudden. Some years of steady effort must elapse before it can be possible to 
show that the Institute has gained the end in view, by securing a higher 
culture and tone in those among whom its operations are brought to bear. 
The Council, however, can confidently state, that the response to the efforts 
already made is amply sufficient to prove that the Institute is not unneeded, 
but is the product of a felt want. The largeness of the number coming 
forward as candidates for admission as Members and Associates, and still more, 
the care with which questions in the examination papers have been answered 
are significant facts, and point, in the opinion of the Council, to a career of 
success for the Institute. 

The annual election of officers, and of fifteen Members of Council, then took 
place. The following are the officers chosen: 

FPresident—David Davidson, Treasurer, Bank of Scotland. 

Vice-Presidents—John Affleck, Assistant-Manager, Union Bank of Scotland, 
Glasgow ; John Gifford, Cashier, National Bank of Scotland; Archibald Robert- 
son, Cashier and Agent, Royal Bank of Scotland, Glasgow. 

Treasurer—J. R. Mackay, Accountant, British Linen Co. Bank, Edinburgh. 

Secretary—Andrew Wm. Kerr, Royal Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh. 
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THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


EXAMINATION PAPER—APRIL, 1877. 
CANDIDATES FOR ADMISSION TO MEMBERSHIP, 


I. Modern Languages.—( Examples for translation of French and German into 
English, and vice versa.) 

II. General History.—( Six questions.) 

III. British History.—( Four questions. ) 

IV. British Constitution and Government.—( Four questions, ) 

V. English Literature.—( Four general and six special questions.) 

VI. Principles of Political Economy.—1. What are the three requisites of the 
Production of Wealth? 2. Define Wealth and Money. 3. State the disadvan- 
tage of a double standard of value, as regards monetary contracts. 4. How is 
the average rate of Wages determined ? 

VIL. History and Principles of Banking and Currency.—1. Mention, shortly, 
some of the benefits derived by a community from a well-regulated system of 
banking. 2. In what kind of district would you say that banking is likely to 
be carried on with least risk, and why? 3. Mention some of the points that 
a prudent banker will never lose sight of in making advances. 4. Seeing 
that the wealth and trade of the country have greatly increased since the last 
joint-stock bank was established in Scotland, what would you assign as reasons 
why no new banks have been founded in the interval? 5. What do you 
think has led to the absorption of so many, comparatively, of the smaller 
Scotch banks by their larger neighbors? 6. When was Sir Robert Peel’s Act 
for Scotland passed, and how did it affect the Issues? 7. Have these Issues 
been increased or diminished since the passing of the Act? 8. When was the 
first Joint Stock bank established in the United Kingdom ? 

VII. Stocks and Stock Exchange Transactions.—1. Against what documents is 
a loan on stock usually made? 2. What rate of interest is generally charged 
for three months’ loans? 3. How is a transfer of stock carried out? 4. What 
means have been devised to prevent undue “bearing” of bank stocks? 

IX. Theory and Practice of the Foreign Exchanges.—1. Give an explanation of 
the phrases ‘‘ Par of Exchange” and ‘‘ Course of Exchange.” 2. What is the 
meaning of the term ‘‘favorable exchanges” as employed by mercantile men? 
3. What is the difference between a bill drawn on New York at ‘‘exchange 
as endorsed in London,” and one drawn ‘‘payable at the current rate of 
exchange in London when due”? 4. What is the value of a franc in American 
money when the exchange is at £110 for 444 dollars 44 cents, and between 
England and France at 24 francs 87c. per pound sterling? 

X. Principles of Scotch Law and Conveyancing.—1. Is it essential that instru- 
mentary witnesses should see the person whose subscription they attest sub- 
scribe the deed, and that they should subscribe in presence of him and of 
each other? 2. What are the ages (1) of pupillarity, (2) of puberty or 
minority, and (3) of majority, and what differences result from them in point 
of legal capacity? 3. What is the effect of personal obligations or bills granted 
by a married woman? 4. What is a sufficient title to warrant a bank to 
pay over to the representatives of a deceased person funds in their hands 
which belonged to the deceased? 5. How may formal deeds be executed by 
a person who cannot write? 6. If a person die intestate, survived by a widow 
and children (both sons and daughters), and having both heritable and mova- 
ble estate:—what are the respective rights of widow and children in his 
estate ? 

XI. Mercantile Law.—1. What is the effect of the discharge of a debtor, 
without the consent of the cautioner, upon the cautioner’s obligations? 2. What 
is the effect of a change in the partners of a company, consisting of two or 
more, upon a cautionary obligation previously undertaken for the company? 
3. What is necessary. to complete the lender’s right in the contract of pledge ? 
4. Is a guarantee for the debts or obligations of a third party, granted by a 
partner of a mercantile company in the firm’s name, effectual against the com- 
pany or the individual partners who did not authorize it? 

XII. Law of Bills, Cheques, and Receipts.—1. Enumerate the essentials of 
bills. 2. Can a bill be stamped after being signed? 3. Within what period 
must the protest of a bill be registered in order to obtain a warrant for 
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summary diligence? 4. If the protest be not registered within such period, 
how is the sum in the bill to be recovered? 5. How may bills be pre- 
served from the operation of the sexennial prescription? 6. Does a banker 
incur responsibility by paying a cheque drawn payable to order (1) if, being 
indorsed per procuration, the person so endorsing should turn out to have no 
authority, or (2) if, bearing to be endorsed by the payee, the endorsement 
should be forged? 7. What is the effect of the words ‘‘not negotiable” 
written upon a cheque? 8. A deposit receipt being granted to a husband and 
wife payable to either of them or the survivor:—is the banker bound, upon 
the death of the husband, to pay the whole sum in the receipt to the surviv- 
ing wife, without any other title than the receipt being produced to him? 
XII. Bankruptcy Law.—( Six questions. ) 


CANDIDATES FOR ADMISSION AS ASSOCIATES. 


I. Arithmetic and Vulgar and Decimal Fractions.—( Eight examples.) 

II. Algebra.—( Six examples.) 

III. Geography and Physical Geography.—( Six examples.) 

IV. English Composition.—( Four examples.) 

V. Book-keeping and Bank Books.—1. Give short explanation of Book-keep- 
ing by Single Entry. 2. Give short explanation of Book-keeping by Double Entry. 
3. Explain ‘‘Closing Entries.” 4. Submit a specimen of Balance Account. 5. 
Specify the principal books in use in Scotch banks. 6. Submit specimen of a 
Branch ordinary letter to Head Office. 7. How are Branch transactions exhib- 
ited to Head Office. 8. Give specimen of a Quarterly Report on Cash Credit 
Accounts at a Branch Office. 

VI. Exchange and Clearing-House.—1. State the object of the Saturday after- 
noon Exchange of Notes in Scotland. 2. Describe the stages by which the 
balances in the country towns are finally settled in London. 3. State the 
advantages of the Clearing-House system. 4. Describe the stages by which a 
cheque on the Royal Bank, Glasgow, cashed by the Bank of Scotland there, on 
Thursday at two o’clock, and refused payment of by the Royal Bank, ought 
to be negotiated through the Clearing House and returned, in accordance with 
the rules. State also how the cheque would be treated if drawn on one of 
the Glasgow Town Branches of the Royal Bank. 

VII. Note Cireulation.—1. What statesman carried through Parliament the 
Act which now regulates the Note Circulation of the banks in Scotland, and 
in what year did it become law? 2. How was the authorized issue of the 
Scotch banks fixed by the said Act, what does the law require as regards 
excess above that amount, and what check is employed to insure that this is 
fulfilled? 3. What may be considered the most striking point of difference 
between the restraints laid upon the Scotch and English banks in regard to 
their issues ? 

IX. Negotiation of Bills and Checks.—1. If a Bill be presented for accept- 
ance and acceptance refused, is it necessary to present it again at maturity for 
payment, and, if so, why? 2. What delay is the drawee of a Bill entitled to, 
to determine whether he shall accept or not? 3. On whaf Bills are no days 
of grace allowed? 4. When are Bills payable which mature on statutory bank 
holidays? 5. Is verbal notice of the dishonor of a Bill sufficient, or must it 
be in writing? 6. If the drawer of Cheque die, after issuing it, but before it 
is presented, is the banker bound to pay it, if he have funds? 7. If an 
unstamped Cheque be presented to a banker, is he entitled to affix a stamp 
to it, and if he do so, what is the effect as regards the drawer’s liability in 
the statutory penalty? 8. If the drawer of a Cheque, made payable to 
‘*myself or order,’’ present it himself, is it necessary that he endorse it? 

X. History and present Position of Banking in Scotland.—1. Was the right of 
Issue conferred by Statute, or how did it originate? 2. When was the last 
joint-stock bank established in Scotland? 3. How many and which banks 
have ceased to exist in Scotland since 1855? 4. Which of them have been 
amalgamated? 5. State, approximately, the total capital of the existing Scotch 
banks, and the total of the Reserve Funds. 6. Is the capita! fully paid up? 
7. Which of the Scotch banks have not opened offices in london? 8. How 
many of the Scotch banks are incorporated by Royal Charter ? 
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SECOND MINORITY REPORT OF THE SILVER COM- 
MISSION. 


SIGNED BY PROF. FRANCIS BOWEN, AND HON. RANDALL L. 
GIBSON, M. C. 


Summing up, the following are presented as the conclusions of this report : 

First : The great changes which have taken place during the last year in the 
relative value of the two precious metals are attributable almost entirely to 
fluctuations in the market price of silver, since the prices of commodities gen- 
erally, reckoned in gold, have been comparatively stable. 

Second: These fluctuations indicate a considerable fall in the value of silver, 
which has been produced by three causes: 1. By the great productiveness of 
the silver mines in the Comstock lode, which, within a few years have doubled 
the average annual product of that metal for the whole world; 2. By a great 
diminution within the last five years of the demand for silver to be exported to 
British India ; 3. By the demonetization of silver within the same period, by 
Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, and the limit put upon the coinage 
of it by Holland, France, and the other States of the Latin Monetary Union. 

Third : These fluctuations prove that silver has become entirely unfit for use 
as a standard of value, and this action of Germany and other European States, 
shows that they have become aware of this unfitness, and have altered their 
systems of coinage and legal tender accordingly. 

Fourth: The question whether the three causes here alluded to have per- 
manently depreciated the value of silver, is one which does not at present admit 
of a determinate answer. Vague estimates and uncertain theories afford no safe 
grounds for legislation. 

Fifth; The so-called double standard is an illusion and an impossibility. The 
prolonged attempts made both by France and the United States to establish 
such a standard, have been complete failures, causing much confusion and incon- 
venience, necessitating frequent changes of legislation, and resulting only in the 
alternate establishment of one or the other precious metal <s the sole standard. 

Sixth: Silver is further unfitted to be the principal medium of exchange: 1. 
through its considerable weight and bulk in proportion to its value, being thus 
inconvenient for use in large transactions, and settling international balances ; 
and 2, through its constant liability to loss by abrasion and clipping, the cor- 
responding loss in the case of gold being so small as to be almost imperceptible. 

Seventh : The proper place for silver in a monetary system is that of a sub- 
sidiary or token currency, which is considerably overvalued by law, and made 
legal tender only within certain limits. These limits being indeterminate except 
by general considerations of expediency, there is no valid objection to so far 
widening them as considerably to increase the amount of silver now in circula- 
tion, paper money being withdrawn to an equivalent amount, and the silver 
coins being made legal tender for any sum not exceeding $ 20. 

Eighth : The proposed ‘‘ policy of continuing legal-tender notes concurrently 
with the metallic standards” would be in the highest degree inexpedient and 
unjust, this paper money system having been the chief cause of the paralysis of 
trade and industry under which the country has labored for the last three years, 
and Congress having, as far back as 1869, solemnly pledged the faith of the 
country for the resumption of specie payments at the earliest practicable 
moment. 

Ninth : Circumstances at the present time have made such resumption hoth 
practicable and easy within a very brief period, the paper currency having 
spontaneously contracted itself at the average rate of $3,000,000 a month dur- 
ing the last twenty-two months. 

In order to complete this very desirable result, and to make our monetary 
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system conform in all important respects to that of the most prosperous and 
best ordered commercial countries of Europe, the following measures are 
respectfully recommended for adoption by Congress : 

1. That dollars be coined, each containing 345.6 grains of pure silver, which 
shall be legal tender for any sum not exceeding $ 20, and shali be issued onl 
in exchange for paper currency below the denomination of $5, and the $1 and 
$2 notes so received in exchange, shall be immediately cancelled and destroyed. 
These silver dollars, however, shall be receivable to any amount in payment of 
any dues to the Government, except for duties on imports. After January 1, 
1878, notes below the denomination of $5, shall not be paid out either by the 
Treasury or the banks, and shall not be a legal tender. 

2. Gold shall in future be coined only at the rate of 22.6 grains of pure gold 
to the dollar, so that the half-eagle or $5 piece may be almost the exact 
equivalent of £1 sterling; and the gold so coined shall be legal tender to any 
amount: Provided, however, that all debts and contracts expressly made paya- 
ble only in gold, and outstanding on the date of this enactment, shall be paid 
and discharged only by dollars, each containing 23.2 grains of pure gold, or by 
their equivalent. 

3. Out of the paper currency received by the Government in the collection of 
its internal revenue, a sum not exceeding $3,000,000 each month shall not be 
re-issued, but shall be cancelled and destroyed; and any deficit which may 
thereby be created in the Treasury, shall be supplied in the manner already 
authorized by law, namely, by the sale of any of the United Sates bonds which 
the Secretary of the Treasury is now empowered to issue. 


nD ee 


NEW LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 
GENERAL STATUTES OF NEW YORK, CHAP. 256. 


An Act to amend chapter 371 of the law of 1875, entitled ‘‘An Act to conform 
the charters of all savings banks, or institutions for savings, to a uniformity of 
powers, rights and liabilities, and to provide for the organization of savings 
banks, for their supervision and for the administration of their affairs.” Passed 
May 10, 1877. 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows: 


SECTION I. Section thirty-three of chapter three hundred and seventy-one 
of the laws of eighteen hundred and seventy-five, entitled ‘‘An Act to con- 
form the charters of all savings banks or institutions for savings to a uniformity 
of powers, rights and liabilities, and to provide for the organization of savings 
banks for their supervision and for the administration of their affairs,” is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: 

Sec. 33. It shall be the duty of the trustees of every such corporation to 
regulate the rate of interest or dividends not to exceed five per centum per 
annum, upon the deposits therewith, in such manner that depositors shall 
receive, as nearly as may be, all the profits of such corporation after deducting 
necessary expenses and reserving such amount as the trustees may deem expe- 
dient as a surplus fund for the security of depositors, which to the amount 
of fifteen per cent. of their deposits, the trustees of any such corporation are 
hereby authorized gradually to accumulate and hold, to meet any contingency 
or loss in its business from the depreciation of its securities or otherwise ; pro- 
vided, however, that the trustees of any such corporation may classify their 
depositors according to the character, amount and duration of their dealings with 
the corporation, and regulate the interest or dividends allowed in such man- 
ner that each depositor shall receive the same ratable proportion of interest 
or dividends as all others of his class. It shall be unlawful for the trustees 
of any savings bank to declare or allow interest on any deposit for a longer 
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period than the same has been deposited, except that deposits made not later 
than the tenth day of the month, commencing any semi-annual interest period, 
or than the third day of any month, or withdrawn on one of the last three 
days of the month, may have interest declared upon them for the whole of the 
period or month when so deposited or withdrawn. No dividends or interest 
shall be declared credited or paid except by the authority of a vote of the 
board of trustees, duly entered upon their minutes, whereon shall be recorded 
the ayes and nays upon each vote, and whenever any interest or dividends 
shall be declared and credited in excess of the interest or profits earned and 
appearing to the credit of the corporation, the trustees voting for such dividend 
shall be jointly and severally liable to the corporation for the amount of such 
excess so declared and credited. And it shall be the duty of the trustees of 
any such corporation whose surplus amounts to fifteen per cent. of its deposits, 
at least once in three years, to divide equitably the accumulation beyond such 
authorized surplus as an extra dividend to depositors, in excess of the regular 
dividends hereinbefore authorized. A notice posted conspicuously in the 
bank of a change in the rate of interest shall be equivalent to a personal 
notice. 

Sec 2. Section thirty-four of said Act is hereby amended so as to read 
as follows : ; 

Sec. 34. In determining the per cent. of surplus held by any savings bank, 
its interest paying stocks and bonds shall not be estimated above their par 
value or above their market value if below par; its bonds and mortgages on 
which there are no arrears of interest fora longer period than six months, shall 
be estimated at their face, and its real estate at not above cost. Concerning 
such stocks or bonds, or bonds and mortgages as are in arrears Of interest for 
six months or more, and concerning all other investments not herein enumerated, 
the superintendent of the banking department shall determine the valuation of 
the same from the best information he can obtain, and he may change valuation 
thereof from time to time according as he may obtain other and further 
information. 

Sec. 3. Section thirty-six of said Act is hereby amended so as to read as 
follows : 

Sec. 36. Every such corporation shall, semi-annually, on or before the first 
day of February and August in each year, make a report in writing to the 
Superintendent of the Banking Department, and in such form as he shall pre- 
scribe, of its conditions on the morning of the first days of January and July 
preceding. 

Sec. 4. Section forty-five of said Act is hereby amended so as to read as 
follows : 

Sec. 45. It shall be the duty of the trustees of every savings bank, by a 
committee of not less than three of such trustees, on or before the first day 
of January and July in each year, to thoroughly examine the books, vouchers 
and assets of such savings bank and its affairs generally, and the statement or 
schedule of assets and liabilities reported to the Superintendent of the Banking 
Department for the first of January and July in each year, shall be based upon 
such examination, and shall be verified by the oath of a majority of the trustees 
making such examination, but nothing herein contained shall be construed as 
prohibiting the trustees of any savings’ banks from requiring such examinations 
at such other times as they shall prescribe. 

It shall be the duty of the trustees of any such corporation, as often as once 
in each six months during each year, to cause to be taken an accurate balance 
of their depositors’ ledgers, and in their semi-annual report to the Superin- 
tendent of the Banking Department, they shall state the fact that such balance 
has been taken, and shall state the discrepancies, if any, existing between the 
amount due to depositors as shown by such balances, and the amount due to 
depositors as shown by the general ledger. 

Sec. 5. This Act shall take effect on the first day of July, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-seven. 





U. S. SUPREME COURT DECISIONS, 


U. S. SUPREME COURT DECISIONS. 


NEGOTIABLE PAPER.—No. 184. Collins vs. Gilbert and Gay.—Error to the 
Western District of Pennsylvania.—Transfers of a negotiable instrument, such as 
a bill of exchange, or a promissory note, payable subsequent to its date, clothe 
the instrument with the presumption that it was negotiated for value in the 
usual course of business at the time of its execution, and without notice of any 
equities between the prior parties to the instrument. In such a case the holder 
has nothing to do but to prove the signature and introduce the instrument in 
evidence in the opening of his case, and is not called upon to prove the con- 
sideration paid, until the opposing party has introduced evidence to prove want 
of it, or fraud. 


CONVERSION OF STATE BANKS INTO NATIONAL.—No. 15 (original). Casey 
vs. Galli,—Casey, as receiver of the New Orleans Banking Association, sued to 
enforce the liability of the defendant as a shareholder, the assets being insuf- 
ficient to pay the debts. The defence was that the Association was originally 
formed under the laws of the State, and that there was no authority given by 
the State law, nor by vote of the stockholders, for its transformation into a 
National banking association. The court held that no authority from the State 
was necessary, and that the shareholders, when called upon to respond to a 
liability as such, cannot deny the existence or legal validity of the corporation. 
Judgment for the receiver, on demurrer. 

UNAUTHORIZED MUNICIPAL BonpDs.—No. 182. County of Dallas vs. Mac- 
kenzie.—Error to Western District of Missouri. It does not matter that munici- 
pal bonds recite on their face that they were issued in pursuance of law, or that 
the claimant is a holder for value ; if there was actually no authority for their 
issue, the case is the same as that of forgery, and the holder for value is no 
more entitled to protection than in such a case. Good faith to the person whose 
name is forged would require his protection against a holder who pays _ his 
money for a forged or unauthorized note. So in cases of the issue of municipal 
bonds without warrant good faith requires the protection of the people in a 
similar manner. Reversed. Mr. Justice Hunt delivered the opinion. 

FORECLOSURE OF RAILROAD MORTGAGES.—No. 411. Viller et al. vs. Dows 
et al. Appeal from the District of lowa.—This court affirms a decree in fore- 
closure against the Chicago and Southwestern Railway. Where the road is 
located in part within the district, and the mortgage covers the entire property, 
there is authority for the decree of foreclosure on the whole. A vast number 
of railroads, partly in one State and partly in another, forming continuous lines, 
have been constructed by consolidated companies, and mortgaged as entireties. 
More than $ 100,000,000 may be safely assumed to be invested in mortgages on 
such roads. In many cases these investments are sufficiently insecure at best, 
but if such roads can be sold under legal process only in fragments; if, as in 
this case, where th. mortgage is upon the whole line, and includes the fran- 
chise of the corporation which made the mortgage, the decree can reach only 
the part of the road which is within the State, it is plain that the property 
must be comparatively worthless at the sale. Mr. Justice Strong delivered the 
opinion. Affirmed. 

MISPLACED BONDS.—No. 190. County of Scotland vs. Thomas. Error to 
Eastern District of Missouri.—The question was whether an authority given to 
issue municipal bonds in aid of a railroad company was a valid authority to 
issue them to a different corporation with which it had been consolidated ; the 
county, maintaining that it was not, repudiated the securities. The court hold 
that the amending act which authorized the consolidation, was in perfect accord 
with the general purpose of the original charter of the road to be aided—the 
Alexandria and Bloomfield Railroad Company—and, that as the rights and privi- 
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leges of this road passed over to the consolidated road, there is no reason why 
the power given to the county to subscribe to the stock shall not continue in 
force. Affirmed. Mr. Justice Miller dissented. 


RESTRICTED INDORSEMENT.—No. 192. Davis, Receiver, vs. Broeser and others, 
Error to Northern District of Illinois.—An indorser of a promissory note is a 
competent witness to prove an agreement in writing, made with its holder at 
the time of his indorsement, that he shall not be held liable thereon, where 
the paper has not afterward been put into circulation, but is held by the party 
to whom the indorsement has been made. Such agreement is equivalent, so far 
as the holder is concerned, to an indorsement without recourse. 


LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


ABSTRACTS OF RECENT DECISIONS IN FINANCIAL LAW. 


| FROM THE ALBANY LAW JOURNAL. | 


New York Court of Appeals. 


NEGOTIABLE PAPER.—1. Alteration of: what constitutes: authority to make 
alteration, when presumable from defect in instrument: when not presumable.— 
It is the delivery of a paper, defective in the form in which it is delivered, 
that gives the power to so add to it as to remedy the defects in it. But 
where a note, in its terms perfect, is delivered, and the fact that it is not 
expressive of a contract binding upon the party executing it arises from a fact 
aliunde the paper. itself (e.g., the note being in ordinary form, and the maker 
a married woman ), in such a case a material addition to such an instrument 
can be justified only by express authority to make it, and such authority will 
justify it. Judgment below affirmed. TZuddiken vs. Cantrell, Opinion by 
Folger, J. 

2. Alteration valid to bind party signing when authorized by such party.— 
It appeared from the testimony that defendant gave authority to plaintiff, 
from whom she borrowed money, to draw up a note, which she signed, and 
to add to such note anything which counsel to be consulted by him should 
suggest as needful to make the note right, legal and proper. Heid to be 
sufficient to justify an addition to the note of such language as would be 
necessary to make it a contract capable of being enforced against defendant ; 
and the fact that the defendant did not know the precise terms of the addition 
which had been made was not material.—J/d. 


Superior Court of Buffalo. 


COLLATERAL SECURITY.—1. Judorsement of note: collateral security: when 
indorsee of note not entitled to securities held by indorser.—Where a creditor who 
holds a collateral security for a debt—for example, a bond secured by a 
mortgage—sells and transfers the debt, such sale carries with it the collateral 
security, the debt being the principal thing, and the security but an incident 
which attends it. But this principle, as it arises out of equitable considerations, 
is applicable only in those cases in which equity requires that it should be, and 
never to the injury or against the equitable rights of the assignor. Vose vs. 
Scatcherd, as receiver, et al, Opinion by James M. Smith, J. 

2. Right of indorsee does not resemble that of surety.—The right of the indorsee 
of a note, or the assignor of a debt, to the securities given to the original cred- 
itor, is in its nature like the right of a surety to require from the creditor a 
transfer of whatever securities were given by the principal to the creditor. But 
where a creditor holds securities for the protection of, and which are common 
to, several distinct debts, a surety by the payment of one, or any part of such 
debts, acquires no right to be subrogated to any part of the securities. His 
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right is to stand in the place of the creditor, and he must take that place, if 
at all, wholly and entirely, not in part; he must take it with all its burdens; 
he must pay all the debts for which the securities are held. He will then be 
entitled to every remedy which the creditor has against the principal debtor, 
not only through the medium of contract, but by means of all securities for its 
performance. /. 

3. Transfer of note carries collateral security with it.—The defendants, the B. 
Car Co. and the B. and J. Railroad Co., agreed that certain freight cars, owned 
by the Car Co., should be delivered to the Railroad Co., and that the latter 
should give its five several promissory notes, payable to the Car Co.’s order, at 
twelve, fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen months, respectively, but that 
the title to the cars should remain in the Car Co. until payment of all the notes, 
when a bill of sale would be given; but in case of a failure to pay either of 
the notes when due, the Car Co. should be entitled, at its election, to take pos- 
session of the cars and sell them; the proceeds of the sale to be applied on the 
unpaid notes, and the balance to be retained by the Car Co. as rental for the 
use of the cars. The notes were, accordingly, made and delivered to the Car 
Co., and the cars delivered to the Railroad Co. The twelve months’ note, 
before it became due, was sold and indorsed by the Car Co. to the plaintiffs, 
who recovered judgment thereon against the Railroad Co., and execution 
returned unsatisfied. The Car Co., for a valuable consideration, extended the 
time for the payment of said notes, and allowed the Railroad Co. to remain in 
the possession of the cars, and use them long after plaintiffs’ note became due. 
Heid (on demurrer ), that no right, benefit or interest, legal or equitable, in the 
cars or in the agreement passed by the indorsement of the note to the plaintiffs, 
and that they were not entitled in equity to have the cars sold to satisfy their 
judgment. 0. 


RECENT BANKRUPTCY DECISIONS. 


BANK CHECK.—Where not appropriation of fund in bank.—Where one who 
has purchased a check of one bank upon another fails to present it for pay- 
ment until the drawer has been adjudged a bankrupt, he is not entitled to 
priority of payment from the fund in the hands of the assignee, although 
there were sufficient funds in the hands of the drawee at the time of pre- 
sentment to pay the check. Such check creates no appropriation of or lien 
upon the fund in the bank, nor does it give a right of action agaist the 
drawee. U. S. District Court, S. D. Ohio. lz ve Smith, 15 Nat. Bank- 
ruptcy Reg. 459. 

PREFERENCE.—1I. Substituting notes at short time for those at longer time.— 
Where an insolvent, with knowledge of his condition and with intent to give 
his bank a preference, substitutes small notes, payable immediately, for older 
and larger ones held by the bank, some of which have already matured, such 
substitution as a condition for a further loan having been demanded by the 
President of the bank with knowledge of the insolvent’s condition, and thereby 
the bank is enabled more éasily to and does obtain judgment upon said notes, 
and seize and sell the insolvent’s property upon executions issued thereon, 
such seizure and sale will be declared void, and the amount realized at the 
sale will be ordered paid to the assignee of such insolvent. U.S. Dist. Ct., 
E. D. North Carolina. Loudon, assignee, etc., vs. First Nat. Bank of Wilming- 
ton, 15 Nat. Bankruptcy Reg. 476. 

2. What shows knowledge of insolvency.—Where a bank demands of a depos- 
itor, who has theretofore always been prompt in his payments, and who has 
a note overdue and others about to mature, which he has made no arrange- 
ments to meet, that he shall, as a condition of a further loan which he requires 
to meet a borrowed note, substitute smaller notes, payable immediately, for 
those then held by the bank, and also for such further loan, in order to 
enable it more easily to obtain judgment thereon, edd, that the demand was 
made with knowledge of the applicant’s insolvency.—Jé. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS.—Replies to a number of these, recently 
received, have been unavoidably deferred. Asking the patience of our inquiring 
friends, we now shall be enabled to give them early attention, either by mail 
or in the next number of the Magazine. 


CALLS FOR FIVE-TWENTY BonDs.—Three calls have been issued during the 
month of July, each for ten million dollars in Five-twenty Bonds of the Act 
of March 3, 1865, ‘‘ Consols of 1865.” The proportions in each call are 
$ 7,000,000 coupon and $ 3,000,000 registered bonds. Interest ceases on the 
day named for resumption, the numbers mentioned being in all cases inclusive. 

The Fiftieth call was dated July 5th, and is redeemable October 5th, num- 
bers as follows. 

Coupon.—$ 50, Nos. 11,001 to 17,000; #100, Nos. 18,001 to 29,000; $500, 
Nos. 18,001 to 27,000; $1,000, Nos. 41,001 to 52,000. : 

Registered. —# 50, Nos. 501 to 700; $100, Nos. 4,901 to 6,400; $500, Nos. 
4,351 to 5,200; $1,000, Nos. 13,601 to 16,500; $5,000, Nos. 4,351 to 5,050; 
$10,000, Nos. 3,701 to 4,472. 

The Fifty-First call, dated July 16th, is redeemable October 16th, for bonds 
numbered as below: 

Coupon.—$ 50, Nos. 17,001 to 24,000; $100, Nos. 29,001 to 40,000; $500, 
Nos. 27,001 to 34,000; $1,000, Nos. 52,001 to 64,000. 

Registered.—$ 50, Nos. 7o1 to 900; $100, Nos. 6,401 to 8,550; $500, Nos. 
§,201 to 6,150; $1,000, Nos. 16,501 to 19,850; $5,000, Nos. 5,051 to 5,900; 
$ 10,000, Nos. 4,473 to 5,354- 

The Fifty-Second call, dated July 19, is redeemable October tgth, the num- 
bers being as follows : 

Coupon. —$ 50, Nos. 24,001 to 30,000; $100, Nos. 40,001 to 52,000; $500, 
Nos. 34,001 to 42,000: $1,000, Nos. 64,001 to 75,000. 

Registered. —$ 50, Nos. gol to 1,150; $100, Nos. 8,551 to 10,500; $500. 
Nos. 6,151 to 7,200; $1,000, Nos. 19,851 to 23,000; $5,000, Nos. 5,901 to 
6,700; $10,000, Nos. 5,355 to 7,880. 


THE REDEMPTION BUREAU has been interrupted in its operations by the 
effects of the railroad strikes. On July 23d, the Adams Express Co. notified 
the Department that it would decline for the present to take any money 
packages for transportation. Even without this, shipments of money would have 
been suspended by the Treasury, the question of risk and responsibility for loss 
being a doubtful legal point. 


SUSPENSION OF A SAVINGS BANK.—Early in July, the Trustees of the Clinton 
Savings Bank, No. 244 Eighth Avenue, decided to suspend business and to 
apply for the appointment of a Receiver. The bank began business in June, 
1869, and in September, 4875, its deposits amounted to about $200,000. 
Since then, however, its business has almost steadily decreased. The deposits 
are stated at $69,000, and the assets, at cost values, as $73,668.38. With good 
management, it is thought the loss to the depositors (who number 1,254) 
will not exceed ten per cent. 
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CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK.—On July 3d, Mr. Edmund D. Randolph, 
Cashier, was unanimously elected President of the Continental National Bank, 
vice Mr. Charles Bard, resigned. Mr. Bard retires from the office at his own 
solicitation, from consideration of health, and for the purpose of accepting, on 
September 1, the appointment of Bank Commissioner of the State of Con- 
necticut. Mr. Bard will continue to serve as a director of the bank and as 
Chairman of its Finance Committee. 


THE CONSOLIDATED MINING STOCK EXCHANGES.—The New York Mining 
Exchange and the American Mining and Stock Exchange having agreed to 
consolidate, the first meeting of the new Exchange was held July 20, for the 
purpose of electing officers. 

Mr. John T. Denny, Chairman of the Joint Committee on Consolidation, 
presented the following list of candidates, made up about equally from each 
Exchange, all of whom were unanimously elected : 

President—George B. Satterlee. Vice-President—C. M. Stead. Tvreasurer— 
John Stanton, Jr. Secretary—J. Wyman Morris. Chairman—L. W. Badger. 
Assistant Secretary—R. H. Gallaher, Jr. 

Governing Committee—George Tuttle, W. R. Utley, H. Tracy Arnold, R. J. 
Kimball, J. C. Godfrey, C. J. Turner, William Ward, Isidore Wormser, Henry 
Hungerford, J. E. Gay, Henry Altman, C. O. Morris, H. J. Hubbard, W. 
M. Van Schaick, S. W. Lapsley, W. H. Matterson, M. Doubleday and W. T. 
Whiting, and the chairmen of the standing committees. 

Finance Committee—R. H. Rickard, W. E. King, J. Geiger, F. L. Mather, 
Jr., and J. E, Gay. Arbitration Committee—E. S. Munroe, C. Wallace Law- 
rence, William Stuart, C. B. Gold, W. R. Utley, C. O. Morris and Henry S. 
Steele. Membership Committee—J. J. Thomas, A, J. F. Van de Venter, Louis 
Haight, G. Leo, W. M. Shaw, W. H. Barber and Henry Coggill. Securities 
Committee—W. A. Shepard, William Brandreth, J. F. Scott, John Stanton, Jr., 
J. E. Gay, R. H. Rickard and R. B. Lonsberry. 


CALIFORNIA.—At a meeting of the Directors of the San Francisco Clearing 
House, held on June 30th, five banks which have heretofore stood aloof from 
the Association, were admitted to membership. The list is now as follows, the 
last five being the new members: 1, Bank of California; 2, Bank of British 
Columbia ; 3, Bank of British North America; 4, Bank of San Francisco; 5, B. 
Davidson & Co. ; 6, Belloc Freres; 7, Donohoe, Kelly & Co. ; 8, First National 
Gold Bank; 9, Hickox & Spear; 10, London & San Francisco Bank, Limited ; 
11, Merchants’ Exchange Bank; 12, Sather & Co. ; 13, Swiss-American Bank ; 
14, Anglo-Californian Bank, Limited; 15, Wells, Fargo & Co.; 16, Nevada 
Bank; 17, Lazard Freres; 18, Pacific Bank ; 19, National Gold Bank and Trust 
Company ; 20, Tallant & Co. 


GEorGIA.—In a suit recently decided by Judge Pottle of the Superior Court, 
it is held that the bonds of the State of Georgia are taxable for State and 
County purposes, but are not liable for any school tax, 


Iowa.—The Bank of Keota, at Keota, an entirely new organization, succeeds 
the Keota Bank, with a paid capital of $50,000. The officers are Charles F. 
Singmaster, President ; H. Hinkle, Vice-President, and J. T. Webber, Cashier. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—The receivers of the Mechanics’ Savings Bank of 
Boston have been authorized to pay depositors a cash dividend of forty per 
cent. on deposits aggregating $171,469. The remaining assets will, it is stated, 
suffice to pay in full all existing demands against the bank. 


Missourt.—The failure of the National Bank of the State has been followed 
by several other suspensions among the Savings banks. On July roth, the 
directors of the German Bank resolved to discontinue business, and placed the 
assets of the bank in the hands of an assignee. The liabilities to depositors are 
about $200,000, and will doubtless be paid in full, though after some delay. 
Runs upon several other Savings banks ensued. The demands were almost 
exclusively made by small depositors, and were met promptly, except in some 
cases where time deposits were called for, and the banks exacted the usual sixty 
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days’ notice. On the 14th, the Butchers & Drovers’ Bank suspended. On the 
16th, the North St. Louis Savings Association closed its doors, and in conse- 
quence of this failure, the Bank of St. Louis (a small bank, not a member of 
the Clearing House,) also suspended. The runs on other banks continued to- 
day, but current accounts were promptly met, and there was at no time any 
noticeable excitement. 

On the 16th, the Bremen Savings Bank closed, and, like the other suspended 
banks, will probably go into liquidation. The excitement now came to an end, 
and no more bank failures are anticipated. The troubles have all been with 
banks holding savings deposits, and not with those representing the commercial 
part of the community. 

On July 11th, the Bank of Pike County, at Louisiana, Mo., failed. At a 
meeting of the stockholders, the directors reported the liabilities at $115,000 ; 
net value of assets about $70,000 ; and that the depositors would be paid in full, 
the majority of the stockholders being solvent. 


St. Louis Banks.-—The following aggregate statement of the condition of 
banks in St. Louis on July Ist, 1877, is compiled from public and private state- 
ments by Mr. E. Chase, Manager of the St. Louis Clearing House : 

Capital Savings Loans, Cash 

and and Time Current Discounts, and 
Surplus. Deposits. Deposits. and Bonds. Exchange. 
6 National Banks $3,728,837 . $810,717 . $6,832,240 . $ 7,148,042 . $3,769,894 
23 State Banks 92346,579 . 10,129,254 . 12,687,774 . 24,603,842 . 6,220,368 


29 Clearing-House Banks 13,075,416 . 10,939,071 - 19,520,014 . 31,751,884 - 9,990,262 
13 Banks not in Clearing House. 1,243,397 . 1,996,608 . 1,338,204 . 3,795,310 - 617,527 


42 Banks in St. Louis........... 14,318,813 . 12,636,579 . 20,858,218 . 35,547,194 - 10,607,789 
46 Banks 1st January, 1877 17,884,796 . 14,281,989 . 24,257,177 - 42,548,113 - 11,317,692 


Decrease last six months........ 3,565,983 - 1,345,410 . 3,398,959 - 7,000,919 - 799,903 

On January 1, 1877, the seven National banks had bonds deposited at Wash- 
ington, $842,950, to secure $ 758,435 circulation. On July 1, 1877, six National 
banks had of bonds $ 792,950, and of circulation $ 708,070. 


DivipDENDs.—The Comptroller of the Currency has declared a dividend of 
12% per cent. in favor of the creditors of the Watkins National Bank, of 
Watkins, New York, making in all dividends of 87% per cent. 

The Comptroller has also declared a dividend of fifteen per cent. in favor 
of the shareholders of the National Bank of the Commonwealth of New York 
city, making in all thirty-five per cent. in favor of the shareholders, and 
one hundred per cent. in favor of the creditors. 


COMMON CARRIERS.—In a suit brought against the Wilmington & Welden 
Railroad, a recent decision of the Supreme Court of North Carolina declares 
that a common carrier is bound by the common law to convey goods committed 
to him for that purpose, within a reasonable time, and on failure is liable in 
damages. It also declares that a common carrier, especially one having a monop- 
oly, who invites public custom, is bound to provide sufficient power and vehicles 
to carry all goods which his invitation naturally brings to him. 


FAILURE OF A TRUST COMPANY.—The Merchants’ Loan and Trust Company, 
of Paterson, N. J., suspended on July gth, owing to financial embarrassments. 
Its capital was $200,000. The suspension is caused by business depression, 
injudicious purchases of paper and investments in real estate. The liabilities 
to depositors are $45,c00, all secured. The stockholders will realize about fifty 
per cent. Application has been made by the directors for a receiver. The 
company was chartered about five years ago. 


Oul0o.—The cashier of the National Bank of Piqua, Robert B. Moores, five 
years ago sold $9,100 in stock of the bank, and filled up in favor of the pur- 
chaser, who was his sister, a certificate signed in blank by the President, but 
did not make a transfer on the books, nor report the transaction. In an action 
against the bank, a decision on demurrer just made in Cincinnati, holds the 
bank liable for this act of the cashier. 
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INSOLVENT BANKs.—An important case has recently been decided by the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, which decides what obligations of a broken 
bank are to be receivable at par for debts due it. The State law requires 
that in case of an insolvent assignment by a State bank the assignee shall 
receive in payment of debts due the bank its own notes and obligations and 
the checks of its depositors at par. The Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank of Ship- 
pensburg made such an assignment, and the assignees obtained judgment against 
a debtor in Franklin County for $2,607.72. He tendered in payment a draft 
drawn April 1, 1875, by the insolvent bank on the Union Banking Company 
in Philadelphia, in favor of the First National Bank of Shippensburgh, for 
$ 2,620.94. This draft had been protested for non-payment, and came into 
the hands of the debtor above referred to on October 25th, 1876, he having 
obtained it to endeavor to pay his debt with it. The assignees refused to 
accept it, and proceeded on their judgment, when a preliminary injunction 
was interposed by the debtor to prevent their proceeding with their judg- 
ment, and to compel acceptance of this draft at its face value. This injunc- 
tion was tried by the court in Franklin County, which decided that this draft 
was not such an obligation as was included within the meaning of the State 
law, and the case being appealed to the Supreme Court, it has affirmed this 
decision and dissolved the injunction. The Court, in its opinion, announced 
by Chief Justice Agnew, says that the notes and obligations required to be 
received at par in payment of debts to an insolvent bank are ‘bills and 
obligations under seal and notes not under seal,” it ‘* being the policy of the 
State to secure payment of the circulation of the bank, and thus to protect 
her citizens against failures ;” and that ‘‘this renders it certain that drafts, 
orders, contracts, and other debts, not falling within the description of the 
bills obligatory and notes mentioned, consequently are not to be accepted by 
the assignees in payment of debts at par. If they were, the course of disr 
tribution intended by the Legislature would fail entirely, for any one migh- 
purchase the drafts or orders of a broken bank at any discount, and tendet 
them in payment to the assignees. This is not the true interpretation of 
the law.” 


NEGOTIABILITY OF NOTES STIPULATING FOR COLLECTION FEES.—The 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in the case of Woods vs. North, decides that 
notes are not negotiable when containing a special obligation to pay five per 
cent. for cost of collection in cases of suit for the recovery of money. The 
Pittsburg Commercial, in its first notice of the decision, stated that it was esti- 
mated that several millions of such paper is held by bankers and business men 
in the interior and western counties of this State, and a large percentage of loss 
must be inevitable by the legal discharge of indorsers. But in a later issue the 
same paper corrects this estimate, and pronouncing it an exaggeration, says: 

Well-posted bankers have been in the habit of regarding the status of these 
notes just as it is now established by the Supreme Court, and have provided 
against any injury to themselves which might have resulted from such a con- 
struction in several ways. One practice very generally adopted has been to 
make the indorser become a surety or guarantor in writing on the back of 
the note. Another was to execute a regular agreement in connection with the 
note, which under the old revenue laws was stamped separately from the note, 
and by which the indorser guaranteed the payment of the note, and a third 
was to refuse to purchase or discount any such paper whatever. There may 
be some paper of this class held by the country banks, but there is very 
little in this city, and the amount of money involved by this decision is 
inconsiderable. 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY has authorized the Assistant Treasurer 
at New York to dispose of exchange on Chicago, Cincinnati and St. Louis 
for the relief of Western banks and business men who have funds in New 
York which are not available on account of the impossibility of transporta- 
tion. Upon the receipt by the Treasurer of a certificate of deposit of funds 
in the New York office of a like amount will be ordered paid to the proper 

erson by the Assistant Treasurer at either of the point first named, designated 
in the certificate. 
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ROBBERIES.—The safe of the People’s Bank at Newport, Perry Co., Penna., 
when opened by the cashier on the morning of July 19th, was found to have 
been robbed of $5,000 in money, and $1,500 in bonds, 

On July roth, a package containing $17,000 worth of securities, was stolen 
from the First. National Bank of Canandaigua, New York. 


PRODUCTION OF SILVER.—It is stated that specimens of silver ore recently 
taken from the Cerro de Pasco silver mines in Peru, show that the submerged 
portion of the mountain is very rich, and a body of ore that will be exposed by 
the new tunnel which Henry Meigs is to build, is roughly estimated to be worth 
from $ 300,000,000 to $ 500,000,000. These mines have been under water for 
fifty years, and are scarcely known to the present generation, though they had 
been worked for 250 years, when the miners had to stop on account of the 
water. Peru has now discovered that a tunnel can be built which will drain the 
mountain completely, by draining off the lake from which the water in the mine 
comes. The work on this tunnel has been undertaken in such earnest that the 
first loads of the now submerged ore are expected to reach Lima in four months. 
It is predicted that within ten years more silver will be take out than from 
the silver mines in Nevada. 


OBITUARY. 


RosertT §S. Wooparp, late Cashier of the First National Bank of Fayette- 
ville, Tenn., who died on 14th May last, was born in January, 1821, in the 
same (Lincoln) county. For many years he was clerk of the Circuit Court, 
which position he filled in a most creditable and satisfactory manner. He was 
made Cashier of the bank on its organization in 1873, and held the place until 
his death. His many and responsible fiduciary positions were so filled as to win 
the unqualified approbation of those interested. 


Henry A. MILts, Cashier of the First National Bank of Mount Carroll, 
Illinois, died in Galesburg, Ill., June 6th. He was born in Oneida County, 
New York, in 1827, and removed to Mount Carroll in 1856, establishing there 
a private banking business, which eventually became the First National Bank. 
In 1874, Mr. Mills was elected to the State Senate. He was placed on the 
Committee on Banks and Banking, and was noted among his colleagues for a 
thorough knowledge of the system of banking, as well as for his strict attention 
to duty, and unwavering integrity. Mr. Mills took an active interest in the 
cause of education, and everything tending to its support and management was 
heartily seconded by him. 


PETER AMBOS, President of the First National Bank of Columbus, Ohio, who 
died on June 24th, had lived in that community for nearly half a century, and 
had been an active promoter of its prosperity. A meeting of the bankers of 
Columbus, which was held on June 25th, to pay respect to his memory, was 
attended by a representative of every bank and banking house in the city. 
Resolutions were adopted which bear testimony to the judgment, integrity, and 
enterprise of Mr. Ambos as a banker and citizen, and his liberality, kindness, 
and benevolence as a man. 


BENJAMIN Homans, Sen., who has been for several years in charge of the 
business department of this office, died on July 15th, in his seventy-eighth year. 
Mr. Homans was formerly a resident of Washington City, where he was for 
many years in the Navy Department. He afterwards established the JAZilitary 
and Naval Magazine, which subsequently became the Army and Navy Chroni- 
cle. In 1848 he removed to Cincinnati, where he was, during its existence, 
Manager of the Redemption Agency of the State Bank of Ohio. Mr. Homans 
was a man of extensive information and tenacious memory. He was remarkably 
vigorous for his years, having been actively engaged in his daily duties up to 
within a few weeks of his decease. 








PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Recapitulation of the Official Statements—cents omitted. 


DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN COIN. 


Fune 1, 1877. Fuly 2, 1877. 
Bonds at six per cent. Sessasccecsscsicsscsss = O98j698,000 ... §S54;622, 850 
Bonds at five per a . jaseskinbenstaesesses 703,266,650 .. 703,266,650 
Bonds at four and a-half per cent 95,000,000 ... 140,000,000 


$ 1,692,964,650 $ 1,697,888, 500 
DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN LAWFUL MONEY. 
Navy pension fund at three per cent......... $14,000,000 ... $ 14,000,000 


DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED.... $14,894.300 ... $ 16,648, 860 


DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 


Old demand and legal-tender notes $ 360,477,642 ... 359,828, 294 
Certificates of deposit 46,510,000 ... 54,960,000 
Fractional currency.........+. jndidassebasuaseaancnne 21,206,930 ... 20, 403, 137 
Coin certificates........ dewsnaseccdossdessasetetesesee 45,407,500 ... 41,572,600 


$ 473,602,072 ... 476,764,031 
Total debt $2,195,461,022 ... $2,205, 301,392 
Interest .....0000 sakbenenentnsnoneeosdeseioseserseeasiens 34,841,189 ... 40,882,791 


TOTAL DEBT, principal and interest $ 2,230,302,212 ... $2,246,184, 183 


CASH IN THE TREASURY. 


$ 108,137,083 ... 115,122,473 

Currency 4.555.555. <-s 7,980,274 
Currency held for redemption of fractional 

currency (A) ae 7,963,213 
Special deposit held for redemption of cer- 

tificates of deposit, as provided by law.... 46,510,000 ... 54,960,000 


$ 166,924,869 ... $186,025,960 
Debt, less cash i in the Treasury, June 1, 1877 $ 2,063,377,342 ..- 
se July 2, 1877 -» $2,060, 158,223 


Decrease of debt during the past month..... $6,981,274 ... $ 3,219,119 
Decrease of debt since June 30, 1876........ 36,062,002... 39,281, 121 


BONDS ISSUED TO THE PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANIES, INTEREST PAYABLE IN 
LAWFUL MONEY. 


Principal outstanding $64,623,512 ... $ 64,623,512 
Interest accrued and not yet paid 1,615,587... 1,938,705 


Interest paid by the United States............. 34,018,923... 34,018,923 
Interest repaid by transportation of mails, &c. SB, 455,525 see 8,514,489 


Balance of interest paid by the U. S... $25,563,397 ... $25,504,433 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


( Monthly List, continued from July No., page 75.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier. 


IND. ... Wabash Wabash County Bank National Park Bank. 
J. W. Busick, Pr. J. I. Robertson, Cas, 


Iowa... John Bradish & Co ( Collections.) 
«  ., Hamburg First National Bank 
$ 50,000 Joel N. Cornish, Pr. 
Kans... Galena. ....... Merchants & Miners’ Bank. Donnell, Lawson & Co. 
James Arthur, Pr. O. S. Street, Cas. 


. Detroit Merch. & Manuf. Nat. B’k. Merchants’ National Bank. 
$300,000 Thos. H. Hinchman, /r. Fredk. W. Hayes, Cas. 
. Grass Lake.... Pratt & Burchard Imp. & Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
Church, Bills & Co. Ninth National Bank. 
M. Millard Metropolitan National Bank. 
New London .. Ralls County Bank National Park Bank. 
George E. Frazer, Pr. O. K. Caldwell, Cas. 
‘ Beers & Munsell National Park Bank. 
. Niagara Falls.. The Cataract Bank White, Morris & Co. 
$50,000 Stoughton Pettebone, Pr. F. R. Delano, Cas. 
. Penn Yan Sheppard & Co O. M. Bogart & Co. 
OHI0,.. Lebanon Lebanon Branch of. National Park Bank. 
Waynesville Nat. B’k, Thomas Hardy, Manager. 
uw ., West Salem.... Jacob Leatherman Third National Bank. 
PENN... Quakertown.... Quakertown National Bank, 
$ 100,000 Joseph Thomas, Pr, Charles C. Haring, Jr., Cas. 
TENN... Chattanooga... Mech. & Traders’ Bank.... Imp. & Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
J. C. Vance, Pr. C. T. Wilson, Cas. 


QUE.... Montreal Warner & Lowndes National Park Bank. 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
Authorized to July 21, 1877. 


Capital.—_—— 
No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Authorized. Paid. 
2364 First National Bank Joel N. Cornish $ 50,000 
Hamburg, Iowa. $ 50,000 
2365 Merch. & Manufacturers’ Nat. B. T. H. Hinchman 300,000 
Detroit, MICH, Frederick W. Hayes. 300,000 


2366 Quakertown National Bank.... Joseph Thomas 100,000 
Quakertown, PENN. Charles C. Haring, Jr. 100,000 


BRANCH NATIONAL BANK.—The Waynesville National Bank of Waynesville, 
Warren County, has opened an office at Lebanon, in the same county, in the 
place formerly occupied by Boake and Hunt. Mr. Thomas Hardy, assistant 
cashier, is the Manager. This is, we believe, the first instance on record of 
the establishment of a branch by any National Bank. 











CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List, continued from July No., page 74.) 


Name of Bank. Elected. In place of 
N. Y. City. Continental National Bank Edmund D.Randolph,Pr. C. Bard. 
a . Irving National Bank John L. Jewett, Pr. I. Odell. 
“ George E. Souper, Cas.. J. L. Jewett. 
” .. Isaac Odell, Pr N. White. 
IND..... First National Bank, Danville.. John V. Hadley, Pr 
Kawsas, Citizens’ Bank, North Topeka.. Oliver Kinsey, Pr J. M. Davies. 
Bank of Maysville,t Maysville.. J. Barbour, Pr A. M. January.* 
ae a a J. F. Barbour, Cas J. Barbour. 
. First Nat. B’k, Ashburnham... George C. Winchester, Pr. J. L. Cummings. 
mR ” Fall River Hezekiah A. Brayton,Cas. C. A. Bassett. 
.. Fall River Sav. B’k, Fall River. Charles A. Bassett, 77... J. F. Lindsay. 
.. South Danvers N. B., Peabody. Edward W. Jacobs, Pr.. E. T. Osborn.* 
.. Plymouth Five Cent. Sav. B’k.. William R. Drew, Pr... L. Lovell. 
... Citizens’ National Bank, Flint. Alexander McFarlan, Pr. W. Hamilton. 


5 Lammnonaeal ° ee t I. M. Weston, Cas F, Blackmarr. 


. Lancaster Co, Bank, Lincoln... W. J. Lamb, Pr A. J. Cropsey. 
Second National B’k, St. Louis. G. L. Joy, Vice-Pr 
.. Union Savings Asso., ” . Adolph Herthel, Cas.... J. E. Love. 
.. First National B’k, Champlain. Rufus Heaton, Pr 
.. First National Bank, Columbus William Monypeny, Pr.. P. Ambos.* 
.. Lebanon Nat. Bank, Lebanon... John M. Hayner, Pr L. F. S. Rue. 
. First National Bank, Daniel F. Baker, Pr W. F. Kittredge.* 
Norwalk} J. C. Curtiss, Jr., Cas... D. F. Baker. 
. Winnsboro Nat. B., Winnsboro T. K. Elliott, Cas S. B. Clowney. 
National Bank of Barre E. D. Blackwell, Cas.... C. A. King. 
. First Nat. Bank, Bennington... George F. Graves, Cas... E. A. Cobb. 
* Deceased. ; + Not Michigan, as printed last month. 


THE PREMIUM ON GOLD AT NEW YORK. 
JUNE—JULY, 1877. 


1876. Lowest. Highest. 1877. Lowest. Highest. 1877. Lowest. Highest. 


« 3286. 848E ws. 5%... June 11 

September ... 133, . 174%... ‘ Oe aka 12 
October...... - 14% . 17K : : eid 13 
November.... 144% . 16%... 3 : a 14 
December ... 1256 . 15%... ae a 16 
1877. ove 5h »  5HBee 17 
January o 7G see 18 
February. a eee . oe 19 
BARC .cccccccee 43% 0 §9G +08 . ise 20 
i 4%» TR A ian 21 

+ 79@ «0 : ae 23 

6% «.. 3 ° Ro 24 
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DISSOLVED OR DISCONTINUED. 
(Monthly List, continued from Fuly No., page 76.) 


N. Y. City. Clinton Savings Bank ; receiver applied for. 

a” . Dry Goods Bank; voluntary liquidation. 

” . Yorkville Savings Bank; closed by Bank Examiner. 
ARK.... B. Beauchamp, Arfadelphia; closed banking business. 
IND. ... First National Bank, De/phz; closed by National Bank Examiner. 
Towa... State Bank, (F. R. West & Sons) Des Moines; suspended. 

Bank of St. Louis, St. Louz's ; suspended. 
.. Bremen Savings Bank, S¢. Louz's ; suspended. 
. Butchers & Drovers’ Bank, St. Louz's; suspended. 
.. German Bank, S¢. Zouzs ; voluntary liquidation. 
. North St. Louis Savings Association, S¢. Zouzs ; suspended. 
.. Bank of Pike County, Zouzstana ; suspended. 
. Washington Savings Bank, Washington ; suspended. 


- Merchants Loan & Trust Company, Paterson ; failed. 
Brubaker & McMorran, St. Pards; in liquidation. 
First National Bank, Ash/and ; voluntary liquidation. 
. Exchange Bank, 77tusvidle; failed. 
Miller & Westfall, Prescott; failed. Succeeded by H. S. Miller. 


. Metropolitan Bank, Montrea/; in liquidation. 


RECENT CHANGES OF TITLE, ETC. 


(Monthly List; continued from Fuly No., page 76.) 


N. Y. City. Leavitt & Lawson; now Leavitt & Hunter. 
. Sumpter & Smith, Hot Springs ; now Sumpter, Latta & Co. G.G. Latta, Cas. 
Germania B’k, (Erlenborn & Goedtner) Mendota; now Madden & Goedtner. 
. McHenry Bros’ Bank, Denson; Morris McHenry retires. W. A. McHenry 
continues under same title. 
.. Farmers & Merchants’ Bank, Shenandoah; now First National Bank. 
B, F. Hobart, Oswego; now Hobart & Condon. 
Merchants & Manufacturers’ Bank, De¢rozt ; now Merchants & Manufacturers’ 
National Bank. Same officers and capital. 
. C. S. Gregory, Dexter ; now C. S. Gregory & Son. 
. Crossman & Whipple, W7//iamstown ; now D. L. Crossman. 
Bank of St. Charles, St. Charles ; now owned by J. C. Woodard. 
Avery & Woolfolk, Moderly ; now Avery, Woolfolk & Co. 
. Lancaster County Bank, Zzxco/n ; now an incorporated Bank. 
. Barker & Grant, Clayton; now B’k of Clayton. N. Y. Corr.: Nat. Park B’k. 
. F. R. Delano & Co., Niagara Falls ; now Cataract Bank. F. R. Delano, Cas. 
Hines, Taylor & Co., Columédus ; now Brooks, Butler & Co. : 
. Commercial Bank of Delphos, De/phos ; now chartered as Commercial Bank. 
Same officers. 


. First National Bank, WVafoleon ; now E. S. Blair & Co. 
. Western Reserve Bank, West Salem; succeeded by Jacob Leatherman. 


Gaston & Thomas, Da//as ; now Exchange Bank. 
. John Twohig & Co., Sax Antonio; now John Twohig. 








NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NEW YORK, JULY 23, 1877. 


Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, 4.8634 a 4.87 in gold. 


Some perplexity has been developed by the extensive progress of the strikes 
upon the railroads, Three distinct movements appear to be starting in the 
money market in consequence of these deplorable troubles. The first move- 
ment arises out of the fact, which is well known, that the Baltimore & Ohio, 


the Pennsylvania, and other railroads, have been carrying a large amount of 
floating debt, which has been held in the banks, and has caused, heretofore, 
little or no embarrassment because of the general and long continued ease in 
the money market. As this railroad paper matures, (and large sums are said 
to become due at an early date,) the banks, it is supposed, will not be so 
able to renew it as they would have been had the strikes not occurred. 
Secondly, the heavy losses, which the strikes will inflict upon the railroad com- 
panies, must of course be paid eventually by the State governments, but much 
delay in the recovery of these sums will inevitably occur, and meanwhile, the 
credit of the roads, and the price of their stocks in the market, can scarcely 
fail to suffer. For the disposition to sell such securities will be stimulated, 
while the desire to buy them will be checked. Hence, considerable amounts 
of railroad securities will be, in all probability, pressed upon the market, and if 
the bears choose to make a raid in Wall street, they have some of the efficient 
conditions for such a movement ready to their hands. Thirdly, the price of 
gold is not unlikely to suffer some changes, if the insurrectionary movements 
are not soon suppressed. Indeed, gold has advanced to 106, as will be seen 
from our detailed statement below. 

The course of the money market has been comparatively quiet during the 
month. One of the most noteworthy events has been the closing of the four- 
per-cent. Government loan, on Monday last. The success of this negotiation 
reflects much credit on those members of the Syndicate, who have been most 
active in it. The amount, though small, surpasses the expectations of the most 
sanguine financial observers who expressed their opinions beforehand. In this 
country the subscriptions were about sixty-six millions, of which sixty millions 
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were subscribed through the Syndicate. The subjoined list shows the respective 
amounts of the four-per-cent. bonds, which were ordered by investors through 
the Syndicate, and through the respective Sub-Treasuries : 


Washington $659,500 .. St. Louis 
New York 2,591,000 .. Chicago 
Philadelphia. .............. 145,650 .. New Orleans 
3altimore 120,950 .. Cincinnati 
Boston -- San Francisco......... eccccee 


Total subscribed at the Sub-Treasuries..........0eeceeceeesceeces $ 5,982,500 
Total subscribed through the Syndicate 
Grand total $ 65,982,500 
Discounts remain without much change, though during the last week some 
circumstances have begun to attract notice which seem to indicate an advance 
in the early future. The banks and trust companies are marking up their rates 
quietly, and the Western banks have been drawing down their balances and 
asking re-discounts. These movements are only in their incipient stages as yet, 
but they tend to diminish the amount of loanable capital offering, and induce 
our banks to discriminate against such commercial paper as is not strictly of 
the first class, and of short date. Endorsed dry goods bills, at sixty to ninety 
days, pass at four and a half per cent. Four months acceptances are quoted at 
four and a half and five, and good single names, having four to six months to 
run, at seven to eight per cent. Grocery paper passes at four to five per cent. 
for sixty days, and four and a half to five and a half for four months accept- 
ances. Double-named gold paper is quoted at four to four and a half for notes 
at sixty days, and four to five for notes at four months. The accumulation of 
deposits and greenbacks in our city banks continues, but it is not so rapid, as 
will be seen from the statistics. ‘The Clearing-House statements of the New 


York banks compare as follows : 


Legal Excess of 
1877. Loans. Specie, Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Reserve. 


$ 251,655,600 . $17,453,000 . $60,359,500 . $ 15,643,200 . $ 226,488,200 . $ 21,190,450 
253,323,800 «+ 21,259,300 -- 58,447,000 .. 15,558,100 .. 231,228,600 .. 21,899,150 
252,452,700 .. 18,887,800 .. 58,309,200 .. 15,668,400 .. 229,088,300 .. 20,424,925 
250,932,200 .. 14,979,800 .- 57,499,700 .. 15,546,400 .. 222,813,600 .. 16,776,100 


The Clearing-House exhibit of the Boston banks for the past month is as below: 


1877. Loans. Specie Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation, 
e$ 131,088,200 .... $1,994,200 «.-+ $7,128,200 «.+++ $75,499,100 .... $23,104,300 

+ 2,429,500 «++. 6,316,700 «..+- 76,701,600 «++. 23,672,100 

132,442,200 «+++ 2,338,700 «++ 5,718,700 «+++ 75,154,COO «+++ 23,103,800 

131,378,800 «+++ 1,947,700 «+. 55725,300 «+++ 72,963,000 «++ 23,502,200 


The Philadelphia bank statements for the same time are as follows : 


1877. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
June 30......++$62,868,717 «+++ $1,449,278 ---- $19,596,629 .--- $57,867,917 +--+ $ 10,444,316 
63,2449399 +--+ 1,501,319 «+++ 19,086,133 -+++ 57,440,010 «-- 10,465,728 

63,962,080 «++. 1,443,187 «+++ 18,705,003 «+++ 58,061,360 «+++ 10,455,306 

63,521,003 eee 1,320,027 «ee 17,734,282 eee 56,452,197 sees 10,414,015 

The Stock Market during the month has been dull and without any import- 
ant movements. Governments are steady, State bonds rather firmer, and 
railroad bonds quiet. In railroad shares little is doing. Since the announce- 
ment of the success of the new loan, foreign exchange is lower. Sixty-days 
bankers’ sterling sold as low as 4.84%, and demand at 4.86%. The low rates 
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stimulated the demand, and on a fair business the quotations advanced to 
4.85% and 4.87, closing firm. Subjoined are our usual quotations : 


QUOTATIONS : Fune 26. Fuly 2. Suly 9. Fuly 16. Suly 23. 
105% .. 105% .. 105% «- 105% .. 105% 

U. S. 5-208, 1867 Coup. 112% .. 109% .. 109% .. 108% .. 108% 
U. S. new 10-40s Coup 112% .. 113 ae 113%. 113 “a 112% 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 57 ro 58% .. 59% -- 61% .. 614% 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 88% .. gr% .. 94% =: 93% .. 91% 
Lake Shore 47% .. 48 on 51% « 4938 .. 48 
Chicago & Rock Island 91% .. 91% .. 94% =. 93% .- 93% 
New Jersey Central... 6% .. 738 «- 9 Re 95% «- 10% 
Del. Lack. & West.... 33% .- 37% «- 40%. 40 ae 39% 
Delaware & Hudson.. 29% .. 34% + 38 oe 35%. 35% 
20% .. 20 os 2%... 21 ia 20% 

194% ee 19% .. 20% .. 20% .. 1933 

h.. 6%. 6% .. 8% .. 7% 

@ 3 - 2 @3-+-2 @W4 oe 1%@4.. 2 @4% 

Discounts .......+000+ 3 @5 - 3 @s -- 34@5 oe 34@s. 4%4@5 

Bills on London 4.88-4.9014.. 4.88-4.90% .. 4.8734-4.90.. 4.8614-4.88 %.. 4.8514-4.86% 

Treasury balances, cur. $49,026,195 .. $49,681,717. $48,230,003 -. $49,892,882 .. $49,117,099 

Do. do. gold. $86,154,027 .. $83,613,319... $81,681,552... $83,265,577 . $83,614,801 

The failures of the banks of St. Louis, elsewhere reported, seem to have 
been anticipated there, for no apprehension or monetary excitement has 
attended them, even in the neighborhood where they occurred. Among the 
causes of these failures, the most prominent are the great shrinkage in values, 
the decline in business, and the large amount of past losses which have been 
carried for several years, until they became too burdensome to be longer con- 
trolled. 

Some of the larger savings banks have announced a reduction in their 
mortgage rates of interest. Heretofore seven per cent. has been the current 
rate paid in this city on mortgages of real estate. Most of the transactions 
of recent years have indeed often cost the borrowers considerably more by 
the addition of various sums for commissions, costs, and other expenses. 
Such, however, is the accumulation of idle capital, and the consequent reduc- 
tion in the rates of interest, that the terms, of mortgages must inevitably 
sympathize with the general depression. Loans on real estate have always 
been extremely attractive to a large class of investors. Hence, it is not 
strange to find that many of the seven per cent. old mortgages have been 
paid off and replaced by mortgages at six per cent. In France six per cent. 
is the rate of interest on mortgage loans, and in England, five per cent. or 
even less. Many persons have thought that a permanent depression of the 
rates of interest in this country may be expected on loans upon such 
undoubted security as productive real estate offers. Whether this anticipation 
will be realized before many years have elapsed, depends upon contingencies 
which it is almost impossible to foresee. Throughout the commercial world 
capital has been increasing during the last twenty-five years, with a rapidity 
never known before. The avenues for the use and absorption of that capital 
have also multiplied with equal or greater rapidity. The panic of 1873 sud- 
denly stopped this two-fold extension, and checked on one hand the exces- 
sive rapidity with which capital was augmenting, and on the other hand the 
morbid multiplication of the avenues for the use of capital. The result has 
been that a vast multitude of the most lucrative investments have been sud- 
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denly taken away and placed beyond the field of the ordinary capitalist. He, 
in turn, has been so accustomed to high rates of interest, that it is with dif- 
ficulty he can be made to accept the situation. Hence, capital, as has been 
said, is ‘on strike.” It refuses to lend itself on the terms offered for mer- 
cantile investments, and the money market has thus become plethoric with a 
mass of capital which refuses its old channels, and is willing to lend itself 
on call at nominal rates where it can be controlled or recalled at short notice. 
While this course is followed by a portion of the idle capital which is await- 
ing investment, another part of no inconsiderable magnitude is leaving mercan- 
tile investments altogether, and, as we have said, it is seeking an outlet in 
loans upon real estate. Whether this influx of capital into real estate mort- 
gage loans is likely to give permanency to the depression in the rate of interest 
on such investments is a question which there are not sufficient data for 
answering at present. 

The Government of British Columbia is negotiating in London a six-per-cent. 
loan at par for $750,000. The bonds are to run thirty years, and by that time 
the expectation is to have them all redeemed through the operation of a two- 
per-cent. sinking fund, annually invested, with its accumulating interest. The 
loan is to be a first charge on the revenues, which amount to $390,000 annu- 
ally. It is negotiated in order to pay off floating debt, and will be the only 
public debt of the colony, all the older obligations of British Columbia having 
been assumed by the Dominion of Canada, 

The exports of produce from the port of New York for the week were 
$ 6,121,505, against $5,793,266 for the corresponding week in 1876, and 


$ 4,790,941 in 1875. The total exports of produce from the port since 
January 1, this year, were $152,533,091, against $ 147,682,299 for the cor- 
responding period in 1876 and $ 144,952,317 in 1875. 


DEATHS. 


At CoLumBus, OHIO, on Sunday, June 24th, aged sixty-two years, PETER 
Amsos, President of the First National Bank of Columbus. 

At GALEsBURG, ILL., on Wednesday, June 6th, aged fifty years, HON. HENRY 
A. Mitts, Cashier of the First National Bank of Mt. Carroll, from its organi- 
zation. 

At FAYETTEVILLE, TENN., on Monday, May 14th, aged fifty-six years, 
RoBerT S. WooDWARD, Cashier of the First National Bank of Fayetteville. 

At Boston, Mass., on Friday, June Ist, aged sixty-nine years, EBEN T. 
OsporN, President of the South Danvers National Bank of Peabody, Mass. 

At PHILADELPHIA, on Monday, July 2d, aged sixty-two years, JOSEPH {G. 
MITCHELL, formerly President of the Mechanics’ National Bank of Philadelphia. 





